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HE consideration of the construc- 
tion of Indian domes was re- 


architect obtains a mass of masonry so much 
larger than the whole mass of the dome, that no 
motion or disturbance of its equilibrium can 
affect the support on which it stands ; and, con- 
sequently, if there be not some most glaring 
inherent defect in the dome itself, it would 
stand for ever. A third advantage is, that the 
mass is so placed that its tendency is to fall in- 
wards, or, in other words, to draw the building 





xe sumed at the Ordinary rage 

24 ing of the Royal Institute o 
@ # British Architects on December | 
llth, with especial reference to the artistic | 
and constructive merit of the great Dome 
of Sultan Muhammed’s Tomb. 

Mr. Fergusson said, speaking of the history 
of domes, the first great example which it is 
necessary to quote is the Pantheon, which is 
raised on a circular apartment or drum, as were 
all the earlier domical tombs of the Etruscans 
and Romans. The inconvenience of this form 
was however early felt, and an octagonal one 
was adopted, and then a square, the angles of 
which were cut off, so as to form an octagon 
internally, and then the triangular blocks in 
the angles were hollowed out into great niches, 
so that very little space was lost. In course of 
time the head of the niche became an arch, 
springing from wall to wall, and so formed what 
may be called the Roman pendentive. It was 
generally brought down to the ground by a 
vaulting shaft, but that was of little or no con. 
structive use. 

The Byzantines made an advance on this by 
filling up the angles of the building with a bold 
bracket springing from each angle, with a 
vaulting shaft in the corner, which gradually 
extended forward, till it formed the octagon at 
the springing of the dome. 

The Saracenic architects used both these 
forms; though it may perhaps generally be 
asserted, that in the western world they pre- 
ferred the Byzantine ; in the eastern the Roman 
pendentive. In India there are some noble 
examples of both classes. In that country, 
after having produced the octagon, they gene- 
rally cut off the angles again, so as to produce 
a polygon. of sixteen sides, and in large examples 
repeated the operation, so as to have one of 
thirty-two, which is practically so near a circle 
that a dome can be placed on it without diffi- 
culty or apparent abruptness. But besides 
gaining this floor for the dome, several other 
points have to be attended to, and. the first is, 
that externally the dome should spring from 
within the line of the walls: internally, the 
same line should be carried up, but externally 
such an arrangement would be weak in the 
extreme. In small buildings this is easily got 
over: a wall6 feet thick allows a dome 3 feet 
thick to be placed 3 feet from its face; and by 
thickening the wall another foot or two, the 
required apparent stability is obtained. In 
larger buildings this is generally effected by an 
outer verandah, or range of apartments, which, 
added to the internal square, gives the requisite 
base to the dome. 





together. This is easily and surely counteracted 
by the arch form of the circle; but, at all 
events, outward motion is impossible, and that 
is the one thing’to be avoided in the present 
instance. A fourth advantage gained by this 
construction is the great gallery which sur- 
rounds the base of the dome, nearly 13 feet in 
width, which is not only a noble feature in itself 
to a person walking upon it, but when seen 
from below, has all the effect of the boldest 
cornice in the world—which it is,—and conceals 
the springing of the dome from every point, so 
that it seems like a vast vault of unlimited 
extent spanning the whole space below with a 
simple grandeur, which, so far as I know, is 
unrivalled in any part of the world. 

On the last occasion, continued the speaker, 
several parties objected to the construction 
of the dome as unscientific, and had the 
discussion taken place at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the issue should have been 
taken on that point. Here, we ought rather 
to ask, is it artistic? according to India 
notions, it certainly is; and so I think all will 
agree who see how exquisitely proportionate it 
is to the mass it covers,—how solid, and, if I 
may so express it, solemn its outline is, and 
consequently how appropriate for a tomb. That 
it is unscientific, according to our European 
notions, I willingly admit, as it is thinnest at 
the springing, where it is 9 feet 6 inches: a 
little above this it is 10 feet 6 inches, and 
carries a thickness of rather more than 10 feet 
to the apex, where it is 18 feet ; a mode of con- 
struction exactly the reverse of ours, and per- 
haps of what it should be, if the question was 
only how the place could be roofed with the 
least possible number of bricks. That its science 
is sufficient is proved by the fact. that it has 
stood two centuries uninjured: indeed, barring 
earthquakes and pepul trees,* it would, with 
moderate care, stand for ever. 

The fact is, the Indians knew so well the 
capabilities of domes that they could play with 
them, and have no fear of their falling: we in 
Europe are afraid of them, and have never fairly 
tested their capabilities. 

Sir Christopher Wren shirked the question 
entirely, by introducing a cone, constructively 
no doubt the best form for his purpose—artistic- 
ally the worst, as he confessed by hiding it both 
internally and externally. 

Brunelleschi halved the difference, adopting 
a form slightly curved externally. The octagonal 
form of his plan rendered this tolerable, though 
not beautiful: for a circular dome it would be 
unbearable. 

Michelangelo -did better, and produced a 
bolder construction and a far more artistic form ; 





At Beejapore, however, and in domes of such 
size, neither of these expedients was available. 
It would have required walls 15 to 20 feet 
thick had the first—and an enormous increase of 
height had the second—expedient beenemployed, 
or the building would have appeared squat and 
ill proportioned. The architects, therefore, 
adopted the plan exemplified in the drawings, 
which I will call, if you please, the Beejapore 
pendentive, which consists in carrying the 
Roman arch, not from one point of the octagon 
to the one nearest it, but to the next: by this 
means a much more extended floor is obtained 
for the dome ; and though of the same thickness 


as the walls, it can be brought as far within | 


their line as appearances . A second 
advantage of this construction is, that the 


and, had he been able to secure his base con- 
| structively, without iron ties, his dome might 
have been eternal. Had either he or Wren 
| known, for instance, of this Beejapore mode of 
‘placing a mass at the springing, sufficient by its 
| inertia to resist any movement in the vault, and 
, to convert all outward thrust into inward pres- 
sure, they might have constructed far larger 
| domes far more solidly than they have done. I 
| trust the subject may excite some interest, for I 
| feel, so far at least as my own personal con- 


'victions are concerned, that the dome is by far 
, the noblest feature which man has conquered 





i * Pepul trees (ficus religiosa) are the great enemies of buildings 

in India. They grow pur preference on brickwork, and if once 
| they get their rovts into a erevice, they split the strongest wall ina 
, very few years, and tear domes especially to pieces. 





from nature for building purposes. Externally, 
its grandeur far exceeds that of Gothic steeples 
or towers, or any-other form we are acquainted 
with. Internally, it covers larger spaces than 
any other form of permanent roof, and in its 
simple sublimity far surpasses all the elaborate 
littlenesses of Gothic vaultings. It is also a 
true roof, which no Gothic vault is, the latter 
being merely a sham ceiling under a wooden 
roof, like the dome of St, Paul’s ; but when its 
construction is understood, a dome requires no 
such covering, but ornaments the building it 
surmounts, both externally and internally. It 
is also, I am convinced, the easiest constructed 
of all true roofs; and whether it is thin as the 
dome of earthen pots of San Vitale, or con- 
structive as that of the Pantheon, or bold as 
that of the tomb of Muhammed, it stands with 
ease and lasts through ages, and, with our 
science, may be made as eternal as the 
pyramids, 

Before concluding, said Mr. Fergusson, I 
may allude to one other dome, that of Sta. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, of which at last 
some authentic particulars have been obtained 
in the work of Salzenberg of Berlin, who, taking 
advantage of the scaffoldings erected by Fos- 
sati for the repair of the building, measured 
carefully every part of it, and has just published 
the result of his researches in one of the most 
beautiful works produced for a long time, from 
which the section on the wall is copied. From 
this it appears that the diameter of the drum of 
the dome is 100 Prussian feet, or 102 feet 
11 inches English, but the dome itself is 4 feet 
more, or 107 feet in diameter. It is constructed 
of forty ribs, projecting each 2 feet, which die 
away towards the centre, leaving about one- 
third of the dome perfectly plain. The form is 
segmental, 45 feet 6 inches in height, and de- 
.Scribed consequently from a point about 8 feet 
below the springing. Round the base are forty 
windows, which throw in a flood of light ; and 
altogether its appearance internally is as beau- 
tiful as any known of. 


These correct details being added to our pre- 
vious small stock of knowledge regarding Sta. 
Sophia, must be considered an immense gain to 
architectural science, and connected with what 
we know of the dome at Beejapore, will open 
a new era in the science of dome building. 


In reply to questions, Mr. Fergusson again 
stated that the dome at Beejapore was con- 
structed of brickwork without centering ; that 
the courses of the pendentives were not hori- 
zontal, but radiating ; and that the mortar was 
made of the common lime of the country, which 
was very good. In India such buildings as the 
tomb of Muhammed probably took twenty years 
in their construction, out of which not less than 
three or four years would have been occupied 
on the dome. 


A communication from Mr. Penrose, to the 
following effect was read :—“ It will be seen, in 
the section of Metz Cathedral, that the wall 
above the vault overhangs to some extent, and 
also (as in all the old vaultings which I have 
examined), that. the courses are carried up hori- 
zontally to a considerable height, thus corbel- 
ling out to meet the thrust, and opposing to the 
outward pressure of the vault a tendency in the 
wall to fall inwards. 1st. Considering the wall 
by itself. The tendency of the overhanging 
mass is to fall forwards in a direction contrary 
to the thrust of the vault. 2nd. And consider- 
ing the vault by itself. As practically there is 
seldom any chance of the voussoirs sliding upon 
one another, the horizontal pressure at the 
crown of the vault acts by means of a con- 
tinuous lever about the fulcrum, at the lowest 
radiating joint. Had the radiating joints ex- 
tended to the springing, this fulcrum would 
have been at the springing, and’ not only would 
the thrast of the vault been greater, but the 
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advantage of the counteracting pressure already similarly found, then the common pendentives 


referred to would have been lost. 

The advantage obtained in the construction 
of the Indian vault is an interesting variety, 
but the same in principle. The fulcrum of the 
_ great dome is at its base inside, and the inward 
tendency of the great corbel, which is formed 
delow the great arch, instead of above it, as in 
Metz cathedral, opposes itself to the outward 
thrust. I think that the curious arrangement 
of the arches which seem to support this great 
corbel, as I have called it, is meant to amuse 
the eye, and has very little to do with the ques- 
tion of equilibrium. It does not appear to me 
that the great dome itself is worthy tench com- 
mendation, except it be that a great thickness 
of material is useful to exclude the heat, but 
which a hollow construction, which such an 
architect as Brunelleschi would have advised, 
would have done much more efficiently. I think 
that while we admire the happy arrangement of 
the lower part, we cannot call the whole con- 
struction scientific, which would imply that 
thought had been well bestowed on every part.” 

Mr. Papworth stated, that as to the prin- 
ciples of the construction of the great mosque 
in question, he would preface his two chief 
pon of consideration by saying, that he be- 

ieved there was no one present capable of 
ypointing out any ublished work on domes 
which had any authority whatever, and that, 
therefore, if his views were mistaken, they 
must be imputed to unintentional ignorance: 
at all events, he would make the assertions that 
dome was not an arch, and that domes were 
not governed by the same laws as vaults: at 
least that was what he meant to lay before the 
meeting for its examination and investigation. 
He reserved the right of allowing certain ex- 
ceptions, into which he should not then enter, 
but be satisfied with calling the attention of the 
meeting to the question of the scientific con- 
struction of the dome and its pendentives. 

He would begin his own remarks with the 
pendentives. It seemed that aBcpD beinga 
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square (say of 100 feet), and erGu the 
diameters, F G deducted from a D giving the 
point K, and the points LMNOPQR bemg 





in K L, &c. were more scientific an — 
useful than the pendentive of the Gol Goomuz 
formed on the intersecting lines P K, K M, O K, L, 
&c.; for the wall, if 7 feet thick, which was 
about the proportion to 100 feet adopted at the 
Gol Goomuz, would, in the case of kK L, give a 


an eye in so large a dome as that of the Gol 
Goomuz, where the centre of the curve on each 
side of the section was in the edge of the eye ; 
that the outer face of the springing of a dome 
might be within the inside of the square enclosing 
wall of the building; that if the principles of 
vaulting were spenen. the waggon-headed sec- 
tion of the Gol Goomuz dome would not be 











ier for thrust 49 square feet in area at K and L; 
But in the case of K P, 119 square feet at P, and 
21 square feet atk. The lengths of K L would 
be 64 feet, and x P 86 feet; therefore half the 


expected, theoretically, to stand; and concluded 
by some observations in explanation of his illus- 
trations, as to the requisite thickness of domes. 





arch on K L, equal in base to 32 feet, would 
thrust on a pier of 49 feet square in base, while 
half the arch on LN, equal in base to 43 feet, 
would thrust on a pier of 119 square feet in 
base, while the other half, or 43 feet, would 
thrust against a pier of 21 square feet in base ; 
and he would assume as a rule in building that 
equal thrusts came best on equal piers, if 
economy in materials was to be considered a 
merit. He could not discern the peculiar merit 
supposed to be displayed by the uae of 
the pendentives which had been described as 
adopted in the Gol Goomuz. 

Explanations were entered into, Mr. Fowler, 
Mr. Tarring, and others taking part, but these 
could not be understood without diagrams. 

Mr. Papworth then entered into calculations on 
the causes of the stability of domes, showing 
that in domes of equal thickness the py half 
of each gore was only one-third in weight of the 
lower half, and adduced the possibility of load- 
ing the crown to a certain extent ; producing a 
series of drawings of domes, constructed - 
principles which ought theoretically, if the 

were arches, to lead to their failure, but whic 

had nevertheless proved a sound; his 
views being fortified by Mr. Fergusson’s con- 
currence as to the absence of examples of failure 
where the bases were stable. He then alluded, 
with his reasons for non-concurrence, to sugges- 
tions that the dome of the Pantheon at Rome 
had been built on the principle of a bridge, 7. e. 
of an-arch; that it was impossible to plan a 
large dome without great thickness of walls, 
i.e. greater than sufficient to bear the weight 
and its consequences ; that it was necessary for 
the exterior of a dome to stand flush with the 
wall of ‘the building to which it belonged ; that 
it was desirable to append heavy corbelling to 
the inside of the wall to counteract the thrust 
of a dome, with special reference to some cir- 
cular tambours of which he exhibited sketches ; 
to the supposed unnecessarily great weight on 
the top of some examples ; and to the supposed 
beauty of principle exhibited in the dome of 
Sta. Maria, at Florence, which he characterized 
as a piece of octagonal vaulting, and not a dome. 
He also phic bin that domes which had failed 
had not been supported on a stable foundation ; 








that he saw great beauty in the idea of forming 


Mr. Hesketh thought the dome in question 
was constructed partly by a system of x i 
as any tendency to thrust with concentric rings 
might have been got over by constructing a 
ortion of the lower part by such a system. 
‘he dome was probably constructed so as to 
have no lateral thrust whatever. It required 
only a vertical support; and the support it 
derived ey ie a = z + i Fer- 
gusson explained. He thought the t 
external suiledion cornice had a aaa 
of in carrying the thrust of the arches from their 
haunches to the four angular towers, which, it 
appeared to him, were so placed in order to 
receive it, and could not be intended for any 


other purpose. 

Mr. Jennings observed that the question 
now under discussion was, how the build- 
ing had been so admirably constructed; but a 
preliminary question should be, whether it 
was really constructed on scientific princi- 
ples or not. The thickness of the dome 
(10 feet) itself proved a want of scientific 
knowledge, and it did not appear to him that 
the form was the best that could have been 
chosen. The consideration of the pendentives 
was interesting, as affecting the question of the 
direction and resolution of forces. He could 
not see that the weight of the dome had in- 
creased the strength of the building, or that 
the thrust had been carried into the angular 
tower. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that from its thickness 
the dome was certainly unscientific, and that, 
as an engineering point, it failed. It was an 
artistic and not an engineering dome. No con- 
tractor or engineer would propose now to con- 
struct a dome in the same way; but whena 
Mahomedan king was constructing his own 
tomb, he did not care for a million of bricks: 
the only point was to realize the artistic effect 
which was thought.nec . Whatever was 
the abstract power of the ao it came across 
the great mass in the angles, which was im- 
moveable, and could not be affected by any of 
the thrusts. In an artistic point of view it was 
one of the best domes ever constructed; but of 
course, if it had to be erected now, it conld be 
done with half the materials. 

Mr. Scoles referred to the section of a dome 















































built under his direction in the year 1841. The 
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span was 30 feet, the supporting walls 3 bricks 
thick, the springing line 36 feet from the floor. 
For the height of 3 feet above the springing, 
the dome was formed by courses of bricks cor- 
belled over: above that it was composed of 
four courses of plain tiles set in cement—in all 
at inches in thickness. The construction had 
fully answered his expectations. 

o-append a section and plan of the Sultan’s 
Tomb. Some particulars be found in our 
last volume, p.-650. 








CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Yretp1Ine to irrepressible impulse, the City 
owns to a spirit of reform,—the torrent presses, 
and the diguwes of prejudice cannot resist it,— 
every new tuildiag denotes an improved taste, 
and all the new streets bear pew that a 
population advancing in arts and commerce 
cannot be pent up in the closes and restrictions 
of ancestral habitude. 

Smithfield, so long a terror, is, with its re- 
tainers, to be swept away : pens may be replaced 
by plantation or pavement, but -it must be re- 
served as.a purified lobe in the lungs of London. 
As in all improved quarters the quality of the 
houses will be enhanced by vicinal embellish- 
ment; so the public-housesmay shift away,—their 
places will be occupied by factories, stores, and 
trades, ready to press in and fill the vacuum. A 
few lime-trees 40 feet high could be easily trans- 
planted, and a fountain or two might animate 
the scene,—not perhaps much to better the 
atmosphere, for while 1,000,000 fire-hearths 
blaze from 300,000 houses, no great abatement 
of smoke can be made. 

To the Christ’s Hospital and the Charter 
House, divided by Smithfield and in close 
aad to it, the change will be of incalcu- 
able value ; and the term “ urban ” may here- 
after, under a new order of civic regulation, 
when drovers, knackers, and filth are Rastaed 
out, resume its obsolete significance. The re- 
moval of Smithfield necessarily involves amelio- 
ration in the causeways and the houses ; for as 
the centre of the metropolis radiates from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, this particular locality must 
become’ the nucleus of trade. 

Supposing, however, all these anticipated 
modifications complete, what an inappropriate 
site is it for a seminary, to lodge, nurture, and 
educate 1,000 pupils! The centre of a city 


space from incongruous plans. 


Hertford. The 


and air more congeni 


at the hospital. 


governors, viz..—Wormshill 
Colne E 
Langley Rectory; Ugley Vicarage, and Berden 
Perpetual Curacy, in same county; Horley 
Vicarage, Surrey, and Endford. Vicarage, Wilts. 
There are also alternate presentations to Al- 
brighton, Salop; Britteswell Vicarage, Dise- 
worth Vicarage, and Wigston Vicarage, Leices- 
tershire ; and to Leiston Church, Suffolk ; to- 
ether with three Exhibitions of 80/. to Cam- 
ridge, and one of 100/. a year to Oxford. 
ith all these advantages, and the celebrity 
which the school has always maintained for 
education and (standing im loco parentis) for the 
integrity of its charity, it is natural that there 
should be, as there is, a prot desire amongst 
parents to share its benefits,—as well as that 
men of high station should be found emulous of 
the honour to be governors at the expense 
of 5002. 

The numerous claims for patronage is perhaps 
one cause why the numbers of déléves have 
been kept full, and even on the increase. But 
the multiform government is perhaps the cause 
also wherefore the whole management has been 
delegated to the staff of almoners, and that the 
system of education has not kept pace with the 
requirements of the-times : being eleemosynary, 

oor parents are too happy to partake of the 
benefit, rich ones (if any there be) would be too 
prudent to raise a question which might forfeit 
the sustenance and education of a younger son. 
No underling dare whisper of a reform,—his 
stake and forfeit are but too evident. The 
governors are not.all men of education—those 
who enjoy most of the patronage perhaps least 
of all,—they are too busy nominating. 

There is but one individual who could with 
effect attempt any innovation on old chartered 
customs, and even he must essay that object 
with hazard to his position and prospects. 





must be always prejudicial to the morals of a 
school ; and as frequently recurring contagion 
has hitherto proved, equally noxious to bodily 
health. 

When built, Christ’s Hospital was extramuros 
and Smithfield-bars gave out into green fields. 
Since then the City grew around it, and now 
extends 5 miles thence on every side. We find 
the institution now not only sustained in its 
former condition, but pre-eminen.tly advanced in 
public estimation. The income arising from 
early endowments and bequests, which may be 
set down as exceeding 40,000/. per annum, is| 
largely augmented by the contributions of 
governors, of whom, on an average, twenty-five 
are elected annually; and as they give 5007. 
each on election, 12,500/. a year arises from this 
source. At present the governors exceed 400 
in number, besides the lord mayor and aldermen, 
who, being governors er offciis, contribute 
nothing, except in rare ‘instances, and yet they 
claim the patronage in the ratio of three to one, 
as compared with the rest of the body! It is 
true that the corporation of early times, their 


predecessors in office, granted the hospital (the |- 


governors) a lease of the site, which will expire 
mm A.D. 2061; but that site and large estates, 
together with 4,000 marks of revenue, were 
granted to them by Edward VI. to establish 
schools, hospitals, and charitable foundations. 
As to the edifice, but a very small portion 
now stands of the original monastery,—the 
gateway and a portion of the brick building 
under which it opens, together with the clois- 
tered passage in rear of the basement, being the 
only well-defined remnant. -The brickwork of 
the superstructure, of about Elizabeth’s reign, 
is most remarkable as a marvel of workmanship. 
The best portions, such as the schools and 
ining-hall, are modern. Like all other institu- 
tioriS erected at divers times in various ages, 








All honour to the man who, standing at the 
helm of instruction,—charged by his office, as 
head master, with the education of so imporfant 
a seminary,—who, obligated also by his profes- 
sional vows to elevate the moral progress of his 
pupils, has had the noble spirit to take in hand 
and urge forward a reform im the sleepy system 
of a yet monastic school—a system obsolete in 
other schools, and unsuited to our day. 

Of the 850 at the hospital, but very few are 
entered in the Universities, or eH the 
learned professions; the great majority being 

rovided for in trades iol pursuits wherein a 

nowledge of history in the English language, 
of arithmetic, and of “ useful things,” are most 
essential: and yet every blue has to labour 
through the same course of Greek and Latin 
classics, cumbering his mind, during his five or 
six years’ sojourn at the school, with an useless 
lumber of words and their radices! To amend 
this, and to establish a system of biding and 
watchful governance over the youth during 
vacant hours (now wholly neglected), the 
master spake—but he spoke in vain ! 

It was Ridley’s preaching that moved the 
heart of our princely Edward VI. to found this 
and other charities; and the writer (an old con- 
tributor to the Builder), vouches that he knew 
little of the governors, nothing of the preacher ; 
but the master, not being able to teach as he 
would, preached as he should. It was his duty 
to preach before the governors on an anniver- 
versary, when he told them that their system 
was not only imperfect, but wroag. Now, let 
an extract from the published sermon speak for 
itself :—‘‘ When we mark the vast improvements 
which have taken place in the education of the 
lower classes, and are forced to acknowledge 
that a large mass of our boys would be unable 
to compete with the scholars of a well-conducted 
national school ;—when we notice the subjects 


The number of boys on the foundation has | well in the stir and strugg’ 
been increasing with the revenue: there are) industrial life, and find that these are the very 
now 850 in corpen ree and 350 children at things 

tter building was erected a.p. | little or no opportunity of learning ;—when we 
1683, and is found to be most admirably suited ‘are informal: 
to its objects: having grounds for recreation, branches of practical or applied science, physical 
to the infantine consti- and historical geography, English composition, 
tution, it offers a strong contrast to the results the history of 


Besides the livings mentioned in a former ‘drawing 
article, the following are also dispensed by the which practical and experienced men are de- 
i Rectory, Kent; manding to have taught, in their rudiments at 
ine Rectory, Essex; Clavering-cum-| least, to the rising ‘generation; and that the 





there is a want of unity, and a sad waste of| which are specially needed for a good modern 


education, and to fit youths to play their 
- le of ee raial and 


which a boy at Christ’s Hospital has 
that modern languages, various 


i the British Empire with its 
colonies and dependencies, elementary art, or 
on correct principles, are subjects 


ater part of these subjects are all but abso- 
utely interdicted here ;—it must be owned that 
there is ample room for something to be done.” 

The government is practically vested in a 
committee of fifty almoners (that portion of 
them who undertake the administration, and who 
attend to and watch it): these gentlemen have 
all the appointments, and have hitherto con- 
sidered Seales sole arbiters, to make or 
unmake. It is incredible, to those unacquainted 
with boards, what they will do and dare! they 
would, perhaps, have prescribed to the pastor 
and master what he ought to say in addressing 
them: he looked to a master greater than they 
—the power to which he was amenable for the 
right performance of duties. Must a great 
teacher flatter, as did the nervous poet P— 
“Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque 
manebunt.”” 

It is needless to say more of the issue of this 
unseemly conflict, for, with the great body of 

overnors, men of high rank, worth, and in- 
uence, the right must prevail, as it will on 
every appeal to the public. 

Deferring other details, it may be germane 
to state that the expense of the establishment 
(which, although put on an improved and a 
more liberal footing is extremely moderate), in 
round numbers stands— 

For 1,300 pupils, at 30/. each, (in- 

cluding nurture and clothing) £39,000 

For 19 masters, with servitors, 

&e. only 5,000 
The accounts are more detailed in the repo 
of the Commissioners on Charities. 

Very large sums have been from time to time 
expended on the buildings, which areof a superior 
order; within fifty years most certainly above 
100,0007. These Tulldings are in the Raat of 
the City, and are easily convertible (should the 
gorereee, decide to change the location of the 

ospital to some of their own freehold lands) 
into offices for any public department. 

At this moment a negociation is on foot to 
purchase from the Corporation the site of the 
City Compter, about half-an-acre, in juxtaposi- 
tion with the school: the al/moners have offered 
15,0007. for it: if it is bought, and perhaps 
20,0007. more be expended in new erections, then 
re ra of the capital will be more firmly 

ed! 

There is yet time, for the almoners are not 
wholly the arbiters; but if delay be allowed, 
the Aldermen will assuredly “nail the Hospital 
to the Compter /” As stated before, the build- 
ings, foundation, and grounds are peerless : 
they are worth 200,000/. and over. 

The Post-office cost over that sum, and now 
the swollen body of that mighty engine has out- 
grown its shell,—there is no other place for. it, 
—approaches on all sides—ample space, and if 
utilitarian buildings only were raised, in addition 
to the adaptation of those a. the expense 
would be comparatively small : lastly, a merchant 
of the City would almost reimburse the lavish 
outlay on the (to be vacated) public work—the 
Post-office. 

These hints may be thought intrusive, as 
they are gratuitous; but as they concern every 
citizen, they are given by their honorary official, 

QuONDAM. 
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Proeress oF BirmincHamM.—The number of 
houses erected within the borough of Birmingham in 
1853 was 2,784; in 1854, 2,219. The number of 
warehouses built in 1853 was 23; in 1854, 35. The 
number of workshops built in 1853 was 38; in 1854, 
52. The number of manufactories erected in 1853 
was 22; in 1854, 17. The number of new shop- 
fronts formed in 1853 was 37; in 1854, 62. 
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NOXIOUS TRADES AND CELLAR 
DWELLINGS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
DUTIES OF THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 

A vew days ago the leading journal gave 
currency to a statement that, in the case of 
forty-two of the fifty-five districts under the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, nothing has been 
done to make knowa or enforce the restrictions 
On noxious and offensive trades imposed by the 
Act. “With regard to cellar dwellings, it ap- 

that the president of the Board of Health 
eveniaived, from an unofficial but trustworthy 
source, a return, showing that the number of 
such dwellings in a part of the parish of St. 
Marylebone alone is 1,132; and, in his opinion, 
the irresistible inference to be drawn from that 
and from other circumstances is, that the dis- 
trict surveyors, acting under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, have, with some few exceptions 
in the case of noxious trades, wholly failed in 
pee ime duty imposed on them by the 
Act, and that the same conclusion applies as re- 
ds noxious trades and cellar dwelli 

846 to the official referees.” 

The statement was made originally, it appears, 
in a letter from the General Board of Health to 
Lord Palmerston, now first printed for the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
Aicock ; and it will surely be regretted by all 
who are conversant with the Buildings Act, or 
take the trouble to look to the particular clauses 
which refer to these matters, that so sweeping a 
charge should have been made against a body of 

ublic officers on what we think will be found to 
very insufficient grounds. As to noxious 
trades, we do not see any evidence in the return 
ublished that the district surveyors, as a body, 
favs permitted the erection of dwelling-houses 
within the stipulated distance from buildin 
already occupiéd for the purposes of the trades 
mentioned in the Act, or permitted such busi- 
nesses to be newly established, except in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Act. 

Touching the occnpation of underground 
rooms, not in accordance with schedule K, as 
separate dwellings, section 53, which prohibits 
the letting of such rooms after July, 1846, 
directs that on or before January 1st, 1845, the 
overseers of the poor shall— 

“Report to the official re‘erzes the number and 
situation of the dwellings within their respective 
parishes of which any underground room or cellar 
shall be so occupied; and that thereupon it shall be 
the duty of the official referees, and they are hereby 
empowered, to direct such notice to be given to the 
owners and occupiers of such dwellings as shall appear 
to such official referecs to be best calculated to give to 
‘such owners or occupiers full knowledge of the 
existence, nature, and consequences of this enactment ; 
and that it shall be the duty of the district strveyors, 
and they are hereby required, to give full effect to the 
directions of such official referees in this behalf.” 

Beyond this, no instructions are given. The 
Board of Health point to the 68th section, which 
says it shall be the duty of every such surveyor 
‘to see that all the rules and directions of the 
Act are well and truly observed” in his district ; 
but the remainder of that clause, which points 
out what he is to do “for that purpose,” shows 
that his duties refer to structural arrange- 
ments. There is nothing in the Act to 
lead to the belief that it was intended that 
the district surveyors should make periodical 
inspections of all the houses in their districts, to 
learn if underground rooms, not in accordance 
with the Act, have been let as separate dwell- 
ings. It is doubtful, indeed, if power be given 
to the surveyors by any part of the Act to obtain 
a reply to an inquiry to that effect. The referees, 
as the he wr states, im a letter to the Board 
of Health, dated 13th October, 1854, “have 
hitherto regarded the requirement contained in 
section 53, as intended to apply only to the noti- 
fication of the law coming into operation on the 
lst July, 1846, and have not considered it their 
duty, or within their power, to give further 
directions to the district-surveyors, or to require 
further returns from the overseers.” 

Doubtless. the district-surveyors, a body of 
able and conscientious men, a make a reply 
to the charge which has been brought against 
them: in the meanwhile what we have said will 
suffice to show that we find no evidence in the 
return made to Parliament to justify the asser- 
tion that the surveyors “have wholly failed in 
their duty.” 


since 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 

In solving the architectural difficulty of 
the day, and healing the disgrace of copyism, 
a field is open for a master-mind, a secon 
Michelangelo, a man of original and lofty 
conceptions. The architect Bacon has yet 
to appear; the destroyer of the old schools. 
ticism, the originator of a “new method.” And 
would that some such luminary might arise, 
and, like a comet, fearlessly speed into paths 
never trod before, leaving a brilliant light 
behind to guide us out of the darkness in which 
we stand. And till this ‘ consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” takes place, the art can 
never command the profound and reverent 
admiration with which it was regarded, when 
Cheops raised his eternal sepulchre; when 
Pericles dedicated to Minerva a temple worthy 
of the goddess ; and William of Wrekin, de- 
signed his models of Gothic art. 

But how, it will next be demanded, is the 
proposed reform to be carried out? By whose 
means is such a revolution as the creation of a 
new style to be accomplished ? On whom rests 
the blame of the ‘present languid and stagnant 
condition of the art ? 

Does it not lie on the general public, whose 
apathy, whose want of taste and knowledge of 
the subject, and whose very requirements, 
naturally lead the architect still to tread in the 
old ce and in them he will ever continue, 
till forced by the same public to form, by dint 
of sheer labour and severe. study, a new and 
worthier course. 

It is the community at large, the employers 
of architects, who dictate the style to be made 
use of, and who are the judges and approvers of 


8 | designs ; and what is to be expected so long as 


that community know as little as they really 
care about the art. They have that little know- 
ledge which is a dangerous thing, and which is 
just sufficient to lead them entirely wrong on 
the subject. They are told by antiquaries, an 
invaluable race of men, whose failing is to go 
back instead of forwards, that the old styles are 
beautiful, and so the public, without considera- 
tion, demand their eternal repetition. Mr. Gally 
Knight has told us, and the sentiment deserves 
reiteration, “The arts only flourish where they 
are appreciated by the nation at large, and where 
the taste of the public is correct.” Buried in 
the apathy of commercial speculation, all the 
finer feelings of humanity are neglected.t No 
P ress can be anticipated until architecture is 

alg in higher general estimation, and the public 
educate Teiagtiven into an understanding of it, 
and an ability to judge of its productions. They 
are the arbiters and dictators in the matter; 
the rightful directors of progress ; the clients, 
whose wishes architects must obey. So 
mre | as they demand markets in a palatial 
Italian style, railway stations, the fac-similes of 
Grecian temples, arched Egyptian bridges, 
Christian churches exactly resembling Pagan 
fanes, and halls of science like Mahometan 
mosques, so long will the most absurd anachron- 
isms and ridiculous contradictions be perpe- 
tuated by a profession who, to live, must and 
are condemned to obey the public call. And 
in demonstration of this our position, permit us 
to examine into the course of procedure adopted 
when a structure is required. 

Either one architect is selected and commis- 
sioned at once to execute the task, or it is 
thrown open to the competition of several, he 
whose design is considered the best being re- 
warded with a premium; and, as a good de- 


— is not always, as things now stand, con- 
side i 


red competent to carry out an undertaking, 
it is oftentimes reserved for consideration 
whether he shall be permitted to do so. In 
most instances it is settled beforehand, accord- 
ing to what system the building is to be erected, 
or, at all events, it is an understood thing that 
it is to be in one or" the other of the orthodox 
styles. 
The architect, it will be perceived, is not at 


* See p. 662, Vol. XII, 

t We doubt whether one modern nation can be named more 
completely absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, and with s» little 
perception of high art, as the English peopie; and certainly no 
government of ancient or modern times can be mentioned, which, 
with equal power and influence, has done less to promote such a 
taste among its subjects. From the reign of Georze IV. however, 
Oia See Se Gente eRe Re aR Ane Ree eh eae 
promise. 








all required to exercise his own ingenuity, to 
make a call on his inventive powers, to advance 
upon what has been done, and to produce a re- 
sult at once directly originated from the require- 
ments set before him. Such a proceeding on 
his part, such a disregard of precedent, would 
be considered a heresy rather than a merit, and, 
if not burnt for his pains, he would be very 
much sneered at and ridiculed, lose all standing 
as a man of taste and a venerator of the past, 
and stand but a poor chance of fature employ- 
ment. What he is now called upon to do is 
simply this: if his memory is indifferent, and 
his mind not well stored with the forms he has 
seen, he looks over his books and the portfolios 
of sketches made abroad in his youth, and picks 
out one example as the model to be copied. Or, 
perhaps, three or four are selected, and parts of 
each are chosen and put together, with scarce 
one effort to generate new forms and produce a 
novel composition. As Mr. Pugin has truly 
observed: “Styles are now adopted instead of 
enerated, and ornament and design adapted to, 
instead of originated by the edifices themselves.”’* 
The rough sketch produced in the manner we 
have described, is next handed to the pupil or 
assistant, and fair and detail drawings are made 
from it, in the most approved manner, after 
certain fixed rules and regulations deduced, by 
careful study, from the models themselves. 

To such a mechanical routine position is this 
noble art reduced. No inducement is held out 
for real thought and composition. The designer, 
if designer he can be termed, is fettered before- 
hand ; he is actually tempted and encouraged to 
remain stationary, and content himself with the 
system of transcription which prevails. If it be 
true, as Forsyth says, that “ deep learning is 
generally the grave of taste,” certainly the 
modern architect is compelled to bury under a 
knowledge of the details of other styles, what- 
ever taste for original composition and appro- 
priate indigenous ornamentation, the germs of 
which he may chance to possess. His reputa- 
tion must be based, not on his own excellence, 
but on that of others. He is not called upon to 
think for himself; his merit lies wholly in the 
ability to select with care and taste the best 
features from approved ancient examples ; not 
to look into his own mind for inspiration, but 
to endeavour to approach as near as possible to 
the feelings which dictated the’ ancient fabrics, 
without considering whether the spirit which 
prompted their peculiarities. should prevail in 
our own days. 

Sometimes, however, but very rarely, the 
opinion of a professional man is asked as to the 
style he would recommend. Knowing the un- 
profitable labour it will entail upon him, he, of 
course, never dreams of explaining to his clients 
the necessity of a new method, instead of an 
eternal repetition of the old ones. The chances 
are, that so doing would be the signal for his 
dismissal. But it is also the fact that architects 
have, generally, a strong predilection for a par- 
ticular style, which many consider as not merely 
superior to any of the others, but as the only 
one which can be decently brought into general 
use. In this way some will recommend Gothic 
for all purposes under the sun, no matter how 
opposed to one another; and Mr. Pugin has 
gravely told us, that “true principles of archi- 
tectural proportion are only found in. Pointed 
edifices.”+ Some, again, are enthusiastic for 
Moorish or Egyptian, and others for Grecian, 
Roman, or Byzantine art, to the exclusion of 
every other mode of artistic thought. Thus 
the profession, compelled so to do by the public, 
ei to continue the present anomalous state of 
things. 

Tratincsl there unquestionably are of men 
of ability, men who evidently think for them- 
selves, and whose brilliant genius compels us to 
believe in the still present power and vitality of 
the art, and that it may be roused from its 
dormant position. 

But we cannot'in fairness look to the pro- 
fession, whose living, whose very existence, is 
dependent on the favour of their clients, for a 
complete remedy for the evils stated. The general 








*“An Apology for the Revival of Christian Architecture.” 
By A. Welby Pu-in. 

t “ The True Principles of Pcinted or Christian Architecture.” 
Compare, also, the “ Contrasts,” in which occurs the remark 
that -“ The excellence of art was only te be found ia 
(Roman) Catholicism.” 
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ublic have it fully in their power to “reform 
it altogether.” They are to blame, and from 
them must come the impetus which is to rescue 
the art from its present depressed position. Let 
them, with more and comprehensive 
views, determine no longer to be contented with 
counterfeits and imitations. Let them institute an 
experimental competition, and not be discouraged 
by the first result, but see whether repeated 
efforts do not tend towards the full and perfect 
development of a new and superior style of art. 
Let them, remembering that even the reptile 
does not endeavour to clothe itself again in its 
cast-off skin, resolve to reject designs 
evidently and professedly copied from antique 
and other exemplars. Let them no longer 
encourage the erection of structures which 
shall be but as the shadows of past ages, 
aping ancient institutions, and serving only 
to remind us of this or of that nation’s 
palmy ‘greatness. Let them ‘demand an indi- 
genous style, which shall rise at once out. of 
the peculiar circumstances of modern days. Let 
them demand edifices which shall appear the 
works of Britons of the nineteenth century, and 
not the compositions of Egyptians, of Greeks, 
of Middle Age architects, and of Moors, often- 
times in the last stage of their dotage. Let 
them do this, and they may confident] trust 
that architects will nobly respond to the all, 
will prove themselves equal to the crisis, and 
demonstrate that theirs is not the art which is 
fated for ever to stand still. ©. titan 

If what is here penned, in all humbleness of 
spirit, in the deepest earnestness of feeling, has 
but the effect of urging one mind to action, of 
stimulating the zeal of one professional man, 
and thus in the slightest degree advancing the 
cause of progress, it will not have been written 
entirely in vain. Epwarp L. Tarsuck. 








PLANK ROADS. 


Puank roads are not known in this country, 
and it is only in some exceptional cases that 
they could be economically and usefully em- 
ployed. With a view to these cases, however, 
we had jotted down a few weeks ago some 
pleanings from various authorities as to their 

istory and construction. Since then, Sir 
Francis Head, ina letter which he has addressed 
to the Duke of Newcastle, touching the Bala- 
clava Railway Corps, has referred to plank roads, 
and suggests that they might be occasionally 
useful in sieges. 

The system of plank roads, which originated 
in Russia, has since been adopted in Canada, 
and in many of the northern states of America, 
superseding there the Macadam and Telford 
eat success and 
value of the plank road consists in cheapness, 
ease of draft, speed, and comfort to passengers. 
* The most approved mode of construction there 
is as follows :—In a single track, the planks (of 
pine, hemlock, oak, red elm, black walnut, or 
sweet gum) should be 8 feet long, and from 3 
to 4 inches thick : they should be laid across the 
road at right angles to its line. These planks 
are to rest on two longitudinal sills or sleepers, 
each 4 inches square, bedded in the earth to 
their full thickness. The earth should be fully 
kept up to the planks at every point, in order 
to prevent confined air resting in any vacant 
space beneath the planks. No pin or spike is 
needed to confine the planks to the sleepers, 
their weight being sufficient to keep them firm. 
There should be placed.on the upper surface a 
coating of sand an inch thick. There should be 
provided for a single track turn-out places, and 
to effect ‘this, an earthen road must be banked 
up, 10 or 12 feet wide on one side, and 2 or 3 
on the other. Each embankment should be made 
flush with the ends of the plank, and thence 


sloping outwards, so as to carry off the water, 
as perfect drainage is the great secret in this 
kind of road. e plank should be laid even, 


with part of it projecting 2 or 3 inches 
beyond the general line of the road, in order to 
prevent ruts made by wheels at the junction of 
the plank and each turn-out, and if the bed on 
which the planks are to be laid is a new one, it 
would be better to be travelled on one season 
before they are laid down. One track, with 
the supplementary earth road thus formed, will 
be sufficient for all ordinary travel, and if the 





tonnage transported on the road be chiefly in 
one direction, the track should be laid on that 
side of the road which will enable the loaded 
teams to keep it, and thereby force the unloaded 
ones to do all the turning-out. 

To make a double track, all that is needed 
will be to make two tracks, each 8 feet wide, or 
one 16 feet wide: the former is preferred. For 
the 16 feet track, three or five longitudinal sills 
are required, each to be 4 by’6 inches, laid edge- 
wise, and embedded in trenches 6 inches deep. 
These trenches should be from 15 to 20 feet 
long. Great advantage is obtained in the 
construction of the double track with long plank, 
by giving the road bed a slight convexity of 2 or 
3 inches in the centre, springmg the plank 
down to the outside sleepers, and attaching them 
thereto by }-inch spikes or nails 3 inches long. 

The duration of plank roads is from eight to 
twelve years; this matter, however, depends 
entirely on decay from rot, and not the surface 
wear of the plank. e sand which is spread 
upon the track when finished protects the wood 
from the shoes of the horses, which cause 
most of the wear. The sand soon penetrates 
the grain of the plank, until with the woody fibres 
and the deposits on the road, a tough, elastic 
covering is formed, whereby the plank is saved 
from further wear. Experience teaches that 
one-half the wear and tear of seven years occurs 
in the first year. Therefore it is a matter of 
great importance on these roads to have small 
jollegn, in order to invite such an amount of 
travel as will promote their wearing out instead 
of rotting. 

The cost of the plank road depends greatly, 
of course, on its locality. But it will be found 
that the following estimate approximates to an 
average valuation. 

One mile of road with a single track (made 
with plank 8 feet wide and 3 inches thick) ,will 
ery 126,720 feet, board measure, of plank; 
and of sleepers 4 feet by 4 feet, 14,080, making 
in all of timber, 140,800 feet ; which costing (in 
the United States), say five dollars 1,000, 
would amount to the sum of 704 do The 
laying and loading will cost from thirty cents to 
a dollar per rod, or from 96 dollars to 320 
dollars per mile. The earthwork, sluices, 
bridges, and water-gullies, admit of no ave 
estimate. Therefore, without them, and 100 
dollars per mile engineering, superintendence, 
and 100 dollars for gate-houses, we have the 
total cost per mile from 1,000 to 1,224 dollars. 

The state of New York was the first to intro- 
duce plank roads ; and in the course of five years, 
up to 1852, had extended this species df im- 
provement over a thousand miles, which were 
completed, and in daily use. , The rapidity with 
which the system has developed itself is remark- 
able. Plank roads by the side of railroads are 
wrought in New York, paying 10 to 15 per cent. 
and carrying passengers at two cents per mile. 

In hilly countries plank roads are more neces- 
sary and advantageous than in flat ones. One 
writer remarks, that it is not necessary to pro- 
duce so low a gradient as one in fifty; one in 
sixteen is in very common use, and one in ten 
may be used to great advantage. 

The extension of this system is urged with 
great keenness by some Transatlantic authori- 
ties, who contend that in such a country as 
theirs, the adoption of such roads is of infinitely 
more importance than railways. Those, on the 
contrary, who are in favour of the latter system, 
declare that it is difficult to find an instance in 
which the construction of a railroad has not 
benefited the agricultural interests of the 
country within waggoning distance of the line as 
well as the towns at its termini. 








Tue METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES,— 
The directors of this association have just purchased 
two freehold houses in Bartholomew-close, to contain 
twenty-four families, and they are about to lay on a 
better water supply, and introduce other conveniences 
for the comfort of the tenants. This is the 
fourth property that this association has adapted, in 
addition to the buildings erected from the foundation. 
A portion of the dwellings for sixty families, in New- 


street, Golden-square, is now ~~ for oecupation, 
and the remainder will be in next, and 
accommodation for 108. families in Nelson-street, 


Bermondsey, will be finished in the spring of next year. 





BUILDING NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


Tue King’s room, Mansion-house, Dublin, has lately 
undergone considerable renewal. Its diameter is 100 
feet. The screen has been shortened and the gallery 
lowered. The interior has been painted, and the 
canvas roof decorated with panels and a cornice at 
foot. Pilasters rise from the gallery to the roof, aud 
on the former an ornamental iron railing is fixed. 
Mr. Hugh Byrne was the architect, and the work was 
executed by Mr. Murphy, builder. 

The spire of the church of Crossmolina was lately 
struck by lightning, and falling through the roof, 
demolished the ‘organ and gallery. Several persons 
were more or less injured. 

Messrs. Nagle and Hunt have been declared con- 
tractors for the stations at Patrick’s Well and Adare, 
on the Limerick and Foynes line. Mr. Hargreave, 
architect. 

Grants have been made during the past year for the 
erection of twenty-five new buildings by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners (showing an increase of fifteen 
over the previous year), for which a sum of 9,659/. 
was set apart, exclusive of 5,421/. granted for build- 
ings partially provided for in previous years. Repairs 
have been ordered in 930 churches, at a cost of 
31,2617. Several ancient structures have been rebuilt, 
and new ones erected in newly-formed parishes. The 


churches of Derryvollen, Lisnaskra, Donamon, Kilne- 


managh, Lismallin, Skull, Kilfinane, and Castletown 
Arra have been completed. 





BALMORAL, THE SEAT OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


TuE mountain home of our gracious Queen 
and the Prince Consort being now considerabl 
advanced towards completion, our readers wi 
like to know something about it more precise 
than has yet a - ry we - glad to Leg 
enabled to the wish by giving (exclusively, 
as in the coe vf oo Rey the plan of 
the principal floor, and a view ef the building 
from the south-east. 

Balmoral is in Aberdeenshire, and on the Dee : 
it is near Abergeldie and Braemar, and was 
formerly the seat of the Earl of Fife. It is in 
the heart of a most romantic and mountainous 
country :-— 

** The circling hills all black and wild 
Are o’er its slumbers darkly piled.” 

It is backed to the south by the hills whereon 
the father of young Norval fed his flocks,—the 
granite Grampians, with their frightful precipices, 
yawning chasms, and rushing torrents; while to 
the west tower up some of the loftiest and most 

icturesque mountains in the kingdom,—Ben 
Minick hui, Cairntoul, and Cairngorm,—the 
mountain of crystals. Amongst these are to be 
found scenery of the grandest description, views 
varying in character, from the wild apr er of 
utter barrenness to the mild beauty of smiling 
streams and richly-wooded heights, including,— 


« A stately progeny of pines, 
With all their floating foliage richly robed.” 


Abergeldie has an old castle: at Braemar 
a cairn points out the spot where clansmen were 


summoned to attend by “fell cross of blood and 


brand;” and in Lumphanan a mound marks 
where fell Macbeth, notwithstanding Holinshed 
and Shakspeare (because of Holinshed) give 
the “honour” to Dunsinane. Aberdeen, the 
city of “ Bon accord,”* the birth-place of Scot- 
tish learning, and of Gibbs, the architect, by 
the way,—is about forty-five miles off to the 
north-east. 

The estate itself includes a ruin and a loch,— 
loch Muick,—and stretches as far as “dark 
Loch-na-Garr,” made famous by Byron, who 
spent some of the early part of his hfe near it, 
and sang,— 

“ = a on, bea pert ae — I left you: 
pete aomy of ona me cnet Gauame bas bereft ou; 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s le 
England! thy ties are tame and domestic 
‘0 one who has roved on the mountains afar: 

Oh! for the crags that are wild and majestic, 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch-na-Garr.” 

Our view will give an idea of the general 
appearance of the building, which is being 
erected under the direction of Mr. W. Smith, 
of Aberdeen. The Scotch Baronial is the style 
adopted, but in a modified form. The west and 
north sides have received more of the character- 
istic features of the style than the other two, 


as our readers will doubtless say may easily be 
* The people drove the English out of Aberdeen with “ Boa 


accord” for the watch-word, and Bruce gave the expression te the 
town as a motto. " 
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GROUND-PLAN, BALMORAL CASTLE. 








the case, and present carved corbellings, rope, 
ribbon, and other mouldings. 

It will be seen, by the plan, that the design 
consists of two separate blocks of buildings, 
jomed together by connecting wings, at the 
east angle of which stands a tower 35 feet 
square, with circular _ staircase’ turret: rising 
about 100 feet. This tower and the connecting 
wing are now only about’ 12 or 14 feet above 

und. The block forming the principal house 
is, with the — ion of the carriage porch, 
completed externally. It is 120 feet one way, 
and 118 feet 4 inches the other, with a central 
court 33 feet by 52 feet. At the west angle of 
the south front are the carri rch and the 
entrance-hall, 29 feet 6 inches by 18 feet, lead- 
ing to the corridor, running behind the principal 
rooms, which are on the west and north sides ; 
the drawing-room, 37 feet by 21 feet; library 
26 feet by 20 feet, and billiard-room, looking 
towardsthe west ; the dining-room, 37 feet (ex- 
clusive of recess) by ‘20 feet, is to the north, 
where the riyer is.. These rooms are 15 feet 

igh, and above these, on the west side, and 
extending the whole length of it, are the private 
apartments of the Queen and the Prince, 13 feet 
in height. The principal staircase is in the 
centre of the corridor, and there are two side 
stairs, one at each corner of the east side of 
court, all of stone. On the south and east sides 
of the building there are ¢hree floors, risi 
about the same height as the other éwo, an 
contaming rooms for some of the suite, for 


visitors, for the royal children, bed-rooms, and 
servants’ rooms. 

._ In the square tower will be accommodation 
for some of the suite, three rooms on each of 
the first and second floors; and for servants on 
the lower and upper floors. The whole of the 
principal house, connecting wing, and square 
tower; are made fire-proof on Fox and Barrett’s 
rinciple, with wrought-iron rolled joists. The 
Eiichen offices, forming three sides of a square, 
and something more, are to be built on a lower 
level to suit the ground; and the ball-room, 
68 feet by 25 feet, is placed also on a lower 
level, and so as to shut the offices as much as 
possible out of view from the dining-room 
windows, and from the terrace running along 
tte baild iy of gran e: th 

e building is entirely o ite: the prin- 

cipal house 7 of ashlar work, finely dressed, 
the mouldings being “axed,” or “clean 
dressed.” The stone is of very and uniform 
colour: it is found in great abundance, and in 
large masses on the estate. The tower and 
connecting wing and ball-room are less finely 
dresseil. rae reek: 

The whole of the works, with the exception 
of the mason’s work, are being executed by con- 
tract, and are being carta 
Alexander Clark, the resident inspector, or clerk 
of works, with whom also, as regards the masonry 
department, is associated Mr. John Beaton, 





of course being under the superintendence of 
the architect. 


out under. Mr. | : 


Who will blame us if, while speaking of this 
distant retreat from the glitter and constraint of 
a Court, where Nature in all her grandeur and 
vastness insists on being felt, we allude, in 
passing, to her Majesty’s recent message to her 
soldiers now sick and wounded at Scutari? For 
the kindly spirit, careless of precedent, which 
peat re the womanly letter containing it, we 
venture to express our unfeigned and heartiest 
admiration. It is to’ be —— that this docu- 
ment, so touching in its simplicity, and which is 
now part of history, will be lithographed in /ac- 
simile, and ea yw baa hout com Z 
is not a small thing to find sympathy in the 
highest place. 





References. 

A. Carri eh. © S. Hall. 

B. Entrance hall T. Wine-cellar. 
CCC. Visitors’ rooms. U. Coffee-room. 

D. Passage. V. Steps down. 

E. Library. W. Pantry. 

F. Drawing-room. -X. Steward’s room. 

G. Billiard-room. YYY. Housekeeper. 

H.. Corridor: Z. Scullery. 

I.. Dining-room. - a. Entrance gateway. 

J. W. C.s.. . 5. Servants’ hall. 
KKK. Ladies in waiting. e. Clerk of kitchen. 

L. Serving-room. ~ a. Stores. 

M. Waiting-room. e. Larder. | 

N. Plate-room. . J. Scullery. 

O. Pantry. g-. Kitchen. 

P. Jager’s room. h. Ball-room. 

Q. Gun-room. t. Lamps. 
RRR. Pages. 
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A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE SANITARY 
QUESTION. 


Unper this head, the Local Board for the 
arochial district of Regent-square Church, St. 
ancras, have issued their final report, showing 

that, without any special powers, and at a com- 
paratively small expenditure of money, they have 
effected a very large amount of good, including 
“205 cesspools abolished, or in course of 
removal; 206 foul house -drains renewed, 
cleansed, or about being so treated; 367 sinks 
trapped, or about to be; 200 glazed earthenware 
pans and syphons fixed; 125 closets repaired or 
rebuilt; 204 closets supplied with water; 198 
houses, areas, and yards limewhited; and 34 
houses supplied with water by the New River 


Company.” 

They have thus, as they say, got rid of 1,017 
separate sources of infection. They have also 
obtained orders to close two large graveyards in 
the centre of the district. 

During the late visitation there were but 
three cases of cholera reported to the Board, and 
it is instructive to know that in each of these 
cases second causes existed to favour the 
development of the disease, and the sanitary 
regulations of this Board had not been enforced. 

In the prosecution of these works the Board 
have been mainly indebted to a member of the 
architectural profession; and they end their 
report with this, to him and them, honourable 
resolution :— 


“ That this Board cannot close its labours without 
recording, in the most emphatic manner, its sense of 
the valuable assistance rendered to it by Edward 
Cookworthy Robins, esq. whose unceasing exertions, 
for a period of twelve months, whilst they have 
lessened the labours of the other members, have con- 
tributed in a remarkable degree in bringing about the 
important results detailed in this report. For his 
gratuitous professional services as honorary architect, 
his zeal and efficiency as honorary secretary, and for 
his urbanity and gentlemanly deportment to all per- 
sons and at all times, this Board begs to tender to him 
its sincere and heartfelt thanks.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wadhurst.—New schoo's, with master’s house 
and separate play-grounds, have been built in 
this parish, accordmg to the Surrey Standard, 
at a cost of upwards of 1,200/. The site, with 
stone for the foundations, was given by Mr. G. 
C. Courthope; and the whole cost, with the ex- 
ception of grantsof 280/. from the Committee 
of Council on Education, and 50/. from the 
Chichester Diocesan Association, has been raised 
by private subscription. 

Bridgnorth.—At a recent public meeting in 
regard to the proposed new public buildings 
and market, it was announced that shares to the 
extent of about 3,000/. were then already taken, 
and that the theatre site and adjoining proper- 
ties had been purchased. Resolutions were 
then carried that advertisements be drawn out 
for insertion in the public papers, for designs 
and estimates from parties desirous of contract- 
ing for the construction of the various build- 
ings, &c. according to the proposed plans. 
Taunton.—The Somerset county magistrates 
have rescinded a late resolution, adopting the 
plans of Mr. Carver, for the new shirehall and 
judges’ lodgings. The object appears to be to 
institute a general competition, the want of 
which was al A sum of 16,0007. is to 
be devoted to the erection of the buildings, and 
the mover of the resolution (which was carried 
by a majority of 29 to 3), expressed a strong 
desire to avoid Greek or Roman architecture, 
and abide by some design of purely English 
pore He wanted no Foreign Enlistment Bill, he 
sald. 
Saltney.—The new church at Saltney, was to 
be consecrated on the 9th instant. The edifice 
is smal], and of an unpretending character, 
holding about 230, but easily capable of enlarge- 
ment hereafter to three times its present size at 
least, arches and pillars being built into the 
walls, for the addition of aisles, transepts, bel- 
fries, &c. as means and occasion are presented. 
The general style, chosen by Mr. James Harrison 
(the architect), appears to be of the thirteenth 
century. The east window consists of five nar- 
row lights, slightly d and pointed, set 
within what will eventually be the chancel arch. 





There are in it small medallions of stained glass 
by Powell, containing emblems of the four 
Zrengulicia, and a half figure of the Saviour in 
the centre light. 

Salford—On Monday before last, a large 
new general goods warehouse, recently erected 
for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 

any, in Ordsal-lane, Salford, by Messrs. 
Farell and Co. contractors, was the scene of 
festivities in celebration of its completion. The 
warehouse is 270 feet long, 87 feet wide, and 
five stories high. Nearly 2,000 persons, con- 
sisting of the workmen 0 the contractors, and 
the railway company’s servants, of all classes, 
within the district of Manchester, with their 
wives, families, and friends, were treated by the 
contractors, in conjunction with the poaen 
officers of the company, to a concert and ball on 
New Year’s-day, in one of the large floors of 
the warehouse. 

Belper.—An address has been issued in which 
the inhabitants of Belper are informed that 
steps are about to be taken to raise a commo- 
dious public building in that town for literary 
and scientific objects. An eligible site for the 
building has been obtained, and already, in 
answer to advertisements, fifty architects, it is 
said, from nearly all parts of the kingdom, have 
signified their intention of sending in plans for 
the building. Ten guineas will be given for the 
plan adopted by the committee! The provisional 
committee referred to in the address have de- 
cided that the building shall be raised by shares 
of 1/. each. The building may cost probably 
from 1,200/. to 1,600/. : that of course will de- 
pend on the plan adopted by the committee. It 
is not intended to expend a large sum in orna- 
mentation of any kind but to have a simple, 
solid, and commodious structure, fitted up with 
every convenience as a “ People’s Institute.” 
The land for the site has been freely given by 
the Messrs. Strutt. 

Ecclesfield (Rotherham).—A stained glass me- 
morial window has been erected in the chancel 
of Ecclesfield church. The window is of three 
lights. In the middle one are depicted, under 
niches, two scenes in the history of Lazarus, the 
one, “Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother 
had not died ;” the other, “Thy brother shall 
rise again.” In the other lights on each side 
are the emblematic figures of the four evange- 
lists. The artist, whose name is Hedgland, has 
introduced perspective. 

Doneaster.—The new schools which the direc- 
tors of the Great Northern Railway Company 
have recently had built for children of the 
operatives and servants of the company employed 
here, were formally opened on Thursday in week 
before last. The building, which is in the Gothic 
style, and was designed by Mr. Goddard, of 
Lincoln, the company’s architect, consists of 
three principal compartments, a boy’s room, a 
girls’ room, and an infants’ room. It is capable 
of accommodating 500 pupils, and is warmed 
and ventilated. It has been built by Messrs. 
Lister and Son, of Doncaster, whose contract 
amounted to 1,000/. The infant school-room 
will be used for divine service on Sundays until 
the new church, which has been sanctioned by 
the Great Northern proprietary, and only awaits 
the legislative fiat, is erected. 

Ripon.—New varnish and colour works were 
opened here by a festival on 28th December. 

ey are situate on the east side of the town, 
adjoining the North Eastern Railway. They 
occupy about two acres of ground, about one- 
half of hp is ou kn he he smn oe 

ight side of the parallelogram which constitutes 
eoeurios The vt and left consist of a 
shed and warehouse, covering nearly one acre 
of ground, sup upon cast-iron beams and 
illars, and lighted by windows in the roofs. 
here are lions couchaat on the embattled walls 
of the buildings. At the inauguration, upwards 
of 200 persons partook of a repast in the ware- 
house, which was decorated with evergreens, 
— with gas, and resonant with a brass 
and. 

Ponteland (Newcastle-upon-Tyne).—The parish 
ehurch of Ponteland, i having been closed 
for some time (to undergo repairs and re-pewing), 
was re-opened for divine service on the 24th 
ult. The building was repaired and re-pewed 
from plans by Mr. Wardle, architect, at the ex- 
pense of the parish. 





COLOURISTS BY “INSTINCT.” 
A REPLY. 

Tue following analysis has been written to 
correct what I consider the pernicious tendency 
of the “one-sided” main doctrine of Mr. 
Ruskin’s lecture on colour. It is an insult to 
address such a doctrine to the workmen of the 
nineteenth century. It might have sufficed the 
serf of the middle ages, but the artizan of to- 
day has been educated by more exact writing 
and philosophy. 

The word “instinct” has always been used 
to mark a difference in the proceedings of 
animals from those of human beings. It signi- 
fies, therefore, something undeliberative and 
brutish im opposition to forethought and 
humanity. If “instinct ” were the criterion of 
greatness, we should be obli to admit, 2 
fortiori, those beings possessing more sensi- 
tively developed organizations for seeing, hear- 
ing, &c. to be greater than man. 

“[rresponsibi ity is always associated with our 
notions regarding “instinct.” Acting by in- 
stinct implies the very reverse of acting with 
the knowledge of good and evil—right and 
wrong. The irresistible uniformity of impulse 
termed instinct has not these two motives 
of rationality to determine its acts; there- 
fore to say that instinct makes a great, good, 
or bad man, is a misuse of language and a con- 
fusion of ideas. 

The lecturer might have obtained the true 
position had he consulted a philosopher or an 
artist. It is simple enough, viz—that human 
excellence is a combination of organization and 
science. Neither science alone nor organization 
alone will make a man pre-eminent in any art. 
Connate organization without science is liable 
to degradation, when assailed by unfavourable 
conditions, such as visions, fashions, vicious 
theories, and quaint precedents; whilst science 
with imperfect sensibility, less liable to these 
sources of error, misses those delicate subtleties 
which can be measured only by organization, 
and is formal and positive in its combination. To 
inculcate an exclusive reliance on either organi- 
zation or science is therefore mischievous ; but 
of the two, the former is the more Tous 
doctrine—inimical to improvement, an influence 
depressing the imperfectly organized, whilst it 
intoxicates healthy organization with all suffi- 
ciency. The ideal of humanity is perfect organi- 
zation acting right both from feeling and know- 
ledge ; or, in other words, when true, sensuous, 
and scientific motives are identical in act. 

Peculiar organization leads to a peculiar 
course of action,—visually to a peculiar choice 
of colours, &c. which would be agreeable to all 
so organized; and there could be no reason why 
these should not persist in such a “ bent,” if 
there were not some criterion of judgment by 
which to estimate right and ———t Every 
instinct would pursue its own course blindly, if 
there were not a deliberative faculty in human 
beings to govern and modify erratic tendencies, 
It is this faculty which establishes science, 
and enables us to know whether our impulses 
be just. This is the great difference between a 
rational and instinctive being, which the lecturer 
seemed to ignore. 

The lecture is inconsistent and self-con- 
demnatory, when reviewed on its own ground. 
There would be many “good instincts,” or 
the performances of the “instinctively good 
colourist ” could not be appreciated. How is it 
that these “ right instincts” do not become great 
painters, as Ruskin the greatest ? 
painters who cannot colour well, feel 
colour when they see it: many who colour 
well in oil cannot do so in water colours, and, 
vice versé. There is then a science of using 
colours, a science of means: is this, too, an 
instinct? Why do savages, with exquisite 
visual organs, tatoo and bedaub themselves, or 
sculpture and paint hideous images? or how is 
it that great painters and sculptors are not so 
frequent in rude as polished ages? Is undeli- 
berative, unerring, unsophisticated instinct, the 

roduct only of civilization? or why does Mr. 

kin’s all-sufficing, spontaneous “ instinct,” 
deliberate a day about “a single touch.” Thou- 
sands have the fundamental susceptibility to joy. 
and sorrow necessary to the poet, who are yet 
unable to write.a poem. The lecturer said our 
soldiers in the Crimea fight from instinct. I 
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think the fights of Alma, Balaklava, and Inker- 
man, would have been attended with very dif- 
ferent. results had Lord Raglan commanded 
raw instinct instead of disciplined troops, unless 
the bayonet and sword exercise, movement and 
equestration, are all instincts. The general, 
and the soldier in the ranks, are equally en- 
dowed with the fundamental pugnacity, but the 
great commander is made by the science super- 
added. 

I conclude, therefore, that the unqualified 
doctrine that “instinct makes the colourist 
great,” is insufficient and incorrect in expres- 
sion ; and that the word “great,” when mean- 
ing excellence, can be properly applied only to 
conscious, and not instinctive rectitude. To 
have right impulses is good; but to have right 
impulses, combined with perfect knowledge, is 
the condition necessary to be “ great.” The 
student, however, does not require to be told, 
that good eyesight is requisite for a painter : h 
asks for that which was not given in the lec- 
ture,—-a Classification of experience,—the laws 
of consistent and harmonious colouring, and 
other things. METER. 








THE SCOTTISH EXHIBITION OF ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES CONNECTED 
WITH ARCHITECTURE. 


the facade of the church of St. Mary at Flo- 
indigo bears the date of 1514. In the 
upper gallery, too, are a series of photographs 
from edifices in all the countries of Europe. 
There is a collection of about sixty original 
sketches by David Roberts, which are said to 
be worth at least 2,000/. The sketches by 
Bruce are valued at 3,000/. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert has sent a model of York Minster, 
a design for a cathedral, and another of the 
palace of Saxe Coburg Gotha. 








THE POLICY OF THE NEW ‘MEROPOLITAN 
COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


Nortce of a motion for January 16th, was given on 
the 2nd by Mr. J. Thwaites, the object of which is to 
pledge the Court to what is known as the “Great 
London Drainage Scheme,” which includes two tun- 
nel sewers, extending from Chelsea and Vauxhall re- 
spectively, to the marshes east of the metropolis. 

At a previous meeting, Mr. F. O. Ward addressed 
the Court at great length, pursuant to notice, “to call 
the attention of the Commission to the general policy 
of the Commission with respect to house drainage, 
district drainage, main intercepting drainage, and the 
utilisation of sewage for agriculture ; also to submit 
to the consideration of the Court recent inventions 
calculated greatly to facilitate drainage operations.” 

With respect to private house drainage, he said, 
though there were above one thousand miles of main 





Tue opening of this exhibition, it appears, has 
uite taken the citizens of Glasgow by surprise, 
rom its attractions and its extent, even though | 

still but imperfectly carried out as it is intended 
to be. The taste for architectural and art 
adornments was already on the increase at Glas- 

iw, and it is likely to be still further promoted 

the new movement. It ie not intended that 
the resent exhibition shall be a mere ephemeral 
display: it is hoped that the inhabitants will 
enable its promoters not only to secure most | 
of it as the nucleus of a permanent museum 
of art, but to make other purchases to that end. 

We have already given a few particulars as 

to the building itself, which was erected specially 
for the Exhibition. The attention of the visitor, 
on entering the hall, is attracted by a display of 
manufactures and decorations, arranged in sec- 
tions, whilst the leading points in the rooms are 
marked by specimens of Fine Art, groups of 
statuary, and models of architecture. On the 
walls are mirrors of large size. One object 
which attracts attention, near the centre of the 
hall, is a marble chimney-piece, designed by 
Messrs. Baird and Thomson, architects, and 
executed under Mr. Thomson by Messrs. Gal- 
braith and Winton. Near this are casts of 
the statues of James VI. and Queen Anne, 

repared for the Houses of Parliament by 

r. Thomas, of London. 


Edinburgh; near which is a large model of the 
triumphal arch erected at Dundee by Mr. 


Rohead. Close by is a large fountain of Aber- | provementsmight be extended within twelve months to 
deen granite, the contribution of Mr. A. S. | extensive districts of the metropolis, comprising pro- 
Dalglish. A cast of the Old Cross of Campbel- | bably from 100,000 to 150,000 houses, ‘The expen- 


ton occupies a prominent position, and the 


ancient inscription on it may form a puzzle for | this way, would do more direct and immediate good 
the antiquary. Mr. Burnet, the architect, has | than. any other measure he knew of. And they 


repared one of the ante-rooms or courts, and should do this at once, beginning with those houses, 
F ‘or groups of houses, which the late epidemic had 


tted it up as a library. Messrs. Clark and 
Bell have another of these rooms fitted up in 


the Italian style. The Grecian room is fitted | >: 
, : disease. From 10,000 to 20,000 death-houses should, 
up under the direction of Mr. Thomson, of at all events, be thus dealt with before the next hot 


Baird and Thomson; and all the windows are 


to be fitted with stained-glass decorations by | reduction in the next year’s mortality returns. 


Mr. Ballantine, of Edinburgh, and other artists. 
G w decorators, as well 


including the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 


is a collection belonging to Dr. Pentrick 
of Berlin, the result of forty years’ labour, num- 


of drawi 





traveller, con 


| tricts nine-tenths) of the houses, past which those 


Over these is a Me- . } 
- ; ine and the cesspools having been abolished, had not since 
diseval decoration, cb} Christie, A.R.S.A. of produced a single case of typhus ; whilst last summer’s 


‘ as those of Edin- that it was the duty of each householder to see to the 
burgh, have contributed largely to the exhibi-| drainage of his own premises; but this, he thought, 
tion. A room has been set apart for the collec- | was an unreasonable requirement, and a system which 
tion of carvings in wood formerly in Stirling | the experience just cited showed to be practically in- 
Castle, and contributed by the Marquis of | sufficient to secure the great end in view, viz. the rapid 
Breadalbane ; casts from the sculptures disco- | extinction of cesspools. 
vered at Nineveh; and a large collection of | most part persons engaged in the: active cares and 
casts and drawings chronolo cally arranged anxieties of business, totally unacquainted with the 
| principles of house drainage, uninformed as to its im- 

: ortance, and often therefore both unable and unwill- 

Laegeny and Gothic styles. Among the draw- ee to take the initiative in these subterranean im- 
provements, and to carry o ton own accord, the 
. . campaign inst cesspools. If the private house 
pec Bagel abe hig wep agg chro- Batons wile be thus abandoned to the piecemeal 
ogically, Ulustrating mediseval art. A Series | operations of individual householders, acting each at 

» never before exhibited in public, | his own time, and employing each his own bricklayer, 
are from the — of Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian | another century mi 
buted by Mr. Bruce, of Kinnaird. | the work would be done ; and when done it would in 

The Duke of Hamilton contributes a design for j most cases prove defective, and would be found to have 


sewers in London, two-thirds at least (in many dis- 


sewers ran, had cesspools under them ; the old policy 
having been to run sewers through districts, without 
at the same time abolishing the cesspools and extend- 
ing branch drains to the houses on either side. The 
new policy, he said, should be forthwith to remove 
the excrement, now buried to the amount of a million 
tons at least, under the houses, within reach of exist- 
ing sewers, to fill ‘up those horrible pits of filth, and 
to replace the open privies by water-closets draining 
into the sewers. This should be done with money 
borrowed on the security of a private improvement 
rate, of such amount as to distribute the cost over a 
term of thirty years. Such a rate would be very 
light (about 2d. her house per week on the average), 
and as it could be fairly apportioned between occu- 
pier and owner, and would put an end moreover to 
existing charges for cesspeol-cleansing, &c. of greater 
amount than the rate itself, it would be willingly 
paid for the great benefit secured. 

In the case of Lambeth-square, a square of thirty- 
four small houses, situated near the Waterloo Railway 
Station, in a low, unhealthy neighbourhood, with 
imperfect main drainage by tide-locked sewers; a 
square inhabited by 560 persons of the artisan class, 
and which had been visited by cholera in 1849, and 
most fearfully ravaged by typhus in 1852, while cess- 
pools and open privies were retained; but which, 
having in the autumn of 1852 been fitted with water- 
closets, draining to the sewer through 4-inch pipes, 


cholera, though it had ravaged the surrounding streets, 
had left Lambeth-square entirely untouched. Such im- 


diture of from half a million to a million sterling in 


marked out as cholera-death-houses, most urgently 
requiring fortification against future invasions of 


season; and such an operation would effect a large 


As to street or district drainage, it had been urged 


Householders were for the 


t be expected to elapse before 


cost three or four times as much as similar works exe- 


therefore, in his judgment, an sdministrative 

works which were as much parts of a connected whole 
as the main arteries and terminal capillaries of the 
human body. He had consulted contractors of large 
experience in works of this kind, and their opinion 
was, that if the commissioners provided the capital for 
private house drainage, and distributed the charge so 
as to bring the capital back with interest in thirty 
years, they would meet with no resistance, but on the 
contrary be welcomed by the householders, who were 
willing enough to pay for comfort, cleanliness, and 
improvement rate, generally /ess than their- present 
cesspool-cleansing costs, which the improved arrange- 
ments would do away with. 

Mr. Ward next adverted to the size of the sewers, 
which he said was usually excessive, regard being had 
to the flow of water having in each case to be con- 
veyed away. The old policy, he said, had been based 
on the assumption that sewers must necessarily accu- 
mulate deposit, and that it was therefore indispen- 
sable to make them large enough for the entry of 
workmen to rake out and remove the filth. ‘The new’ 
policy, based on an extensive and increasing experi- 
ence, with perfectly successful results, assigned as the 
proper measure for a sewer, not the stature of man, 
bat the quantity of water to be conveyed away. At 
Manchester, for example, where the new policy pre- 
vailed, they had sixty acres of house-covered surface 
draining with success through an oval pipe only 25 
inches by 18; while here we had often a man-size 
sewer to drain a small street. On this point Mr. 
Ward dwelt at some length, reading portions of a 
letter he had received from the Manchester Sanitary 
Engineer, to show the success and economy of pipe- 
drainage in that town, where oval tubes had been 
employed as sewers for ten years past, with a saving 
of about 10,000/. in first cost to the inhabitants, and 
with the further advautage of complete relief, in the 
streets sewered with these pipes, from the noisome 
accumulations which abound in the districts drained 
by large brick sewers. Mr. Ward also instanced the 
pipe-drainage of Croydon ‘in proof of the success of 
the new system. The Cholera-morbus, that unbiassed 
inspector+general, had visited Croydon this year, but 
which of the houses had he ravaged ?—only those not 
yet connected with the tubular drainage. He had 
that day seen a letter from a surgeon at Croydon, 
stating that not a single cholera death had occurred 
in any one of the tubular-drained houses, and that 
these pipe-sewers had effected a striking improvement 
in the health of the population. He was no uurea- 
soning partisan of pipes, but quite recognised the 
necessity of brick-sewers, and large ones too, to 
convey away the storm-waters of « vast surface like 
that of London. Pipe-sewers and brick-sewers, he 
said, should be employed in their proper places ; and 
he held it absurd to spend many times the needful 
sum on drainage, by sewering each little street of a 
town with a culvert large enough to drain the whole ; 
or even with a pipe such as the experience of Man- 
chester showed to be sufficient for the effectual relief 
of sixty acres. He ventured, with much defer- 
ence, to submit these two maxims—“ Sewers with- 
out. sediment,” and ‘‘The concurrent extension of 
public and private drainage,” as embodying two 
fixed and guiding principles of the new policy 
to be adopted in this branch of their operations. 
As to the subject of main intercepting drainage, speak- 
ing in a spirit of deference to the great men who had 
lent the sanetion of their approval to the scheme of 
intercepting tunnels now before them, he must declare 
his opinion, that that scheme, if executed in its pre- 
sent form, would turn out, with reference to the main 
objects in view, a costly failare. He should reserve, 
for the special debate on this subject, of which Sir J. 
Shelley had given notice, the detailed development of 
his reasons for taking this view; and in the mean 
time he would only say that these tunnels would not 
thoroughly accomplish the dispollution of the Thames, 
nor improve, as was supposed, the levels of the main 
sewers, nor put an end to the accumulation of deposits, 
nor effect that beneficial sanitary revolution which 
powerful organs of the press had led the public to 
expect. Neither the tunnels, nor the pumping power 
provided, were adequate to carry away the sewage 
when swollen by very ordinary showers. Rain 
coming down, as it very commonly did, at a greater 
rate than 1-100th of aninch per hour (heavy showers, 
they were aware, came down at the rate of an inch, 
and storms at the rate of two inches and upwards, 
per hour), all such rain, he said, would swell the 
sewage beyond the discharging power of the tunnels, 
and the excess would flow, as heretofore, through the 
existing outlets into the Thames. This circumstance 
involved the other evil he had mentioned—the non- 





improvement of the existing levels of the sewers. 


cuted in combination, for groups of houses, by con- 
tractors responsible to a public body,-and subject to’ 
the supervision of professional inspectors. It was’ 


to separate the private from the public portion of 
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The outfulls of the sewers would not, as the public 
imagined, be lowered, and brought into the deep 
tunnels. These outfalls would have to be kept at 
their present levels in order to discharge the excess 
of sewage, during rainy weather, into the Thames. 
He believed that no such partial measures would 
satisfy the public, who would, he thought, justly con- 
sider that if pollution of the Thames were wrong for 
seven days, it could not be right on the eighth; and 
that, if the retention of stagnant deposit under our 
houses and streets were a recognised source of disease 
and mortality, means should be devised for its con- 
tinual and complete evacuation, at any cost in reason. 
So again, with respect to the marshy water-logged 
districts lying near the river, below high-water mark, 
those districts measured only about 4,600 acres, or 
very little more than one-tenth the area of the great 
Haarlem Lake—a lake which covered 45,230 acres, 
and had formerly an average depth of 14 feet,—which 
received, moreover, 36,000,000 tons of rainfall per 
month, besides upland flood, and which had been, 
nevertheless, dried, and was kept dry, by three steam- 
engines of 350 horse-power each, worked at an expense 
of only 4,500/. a year. 


Sir W. Cubitt and Mr. Robert Stephenson have 
reported against Mr. Roe’s schemes. The conclusions 
they have come to are,— 

“1. That the design of interception proposed by 
your engineer, Mr. Bazalgette, and Mr. Haywood, 
the engineer of the City Commissioners of Sewers, is 
better calculated than any other to effect the object. 

2. That the dimensions they have fixed upon for 
their sewers are not larger than are absolutely re- 
guired to clear the Thames generally, throughout the 
year, of pollution. 

8. That even with these dimensions, the Thames 
will, occasionally, during very heavy storms, still be 
liable to have discharged into it, for a short period, 
some portion of sewage, but in a highly diluted state. 

4, That in the distribution of the areas of intercep- 
tion, your engineers have succeeded in equalizing the 
duties to be performed by each line of interception as 
far as practicable, and thereby, in reducing the quan- 
tity of the sewage that may, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, be discharged into the river Thames. 

5. That, with this view, they have judiciously 
extended the local district sewer called the Hackney- 
brook, through Kentish-town and Camden-town, to 
Kilburn, by which the flood-water, from an area of 
seven square miles, is entirely separated, and carried 
away toa point where it cannot, in the remotest 

degree, interfere with the low districts of the metro- 


polis.” 





WAR APPLIANCES. 


Vicorovs efforts have of late been made to forward 
the corps of navvies, with their tools and other mate- 
rials, huts, clothing, provision, &c. to the Crimea, and 
also-to despatch the wooden huts, stoves, &c. for the 
ase of the army itself. Even the French have been 
supplied by this country with wooden huts, and ships 
to transport them in. Mr. Hemming, late of Bristol, 
received orders recently from Government, at his 
establishment at Bow, for the immediate construction 
of sheet-iron stabling for 2,000 horses for the Crimea, 
to be delivered within three weeks. He has also been 
supplying the officers with comfortable quarters. 
Mr. Thomas Bowman, of ,Gateshead, builder, was 
lately commissioned by Mr. R. S. Newall, of the Teams 
Wire-rope Works, Gateshead, to construct for the 
Crimea, with all possible despatch, two portable 
telegraph huts,’measuring 9} feet in height, 18 feet in 
fength, and 13 feet in breadth. In about a week, 
according to the Gateshead Observer, these wooden 
huts were to be completed, and ere now they must be 
on their way to the seat of war. An electric 
telegraph, we hear, is to be forthwith laid across the 
FEuxine from Varna to Balaklava, and the Austrian 
line finished to Bucharest. We have had various 
letters: from correspondents, complaining of trifling, 
want of civility, &c. on the part of Government 
officials, and neglect on the part of Government itself, 
in reference to offers made to supply various requisites 
for the seat of war. One correspondent (“ P. T.”), 
says, that directly after the occurrence of the battle of 
Inkermann was known, he offered “to provide huts 
for the entire army, each to contain sixteen persons, 
at a cost of 2/. per head ; to provide suitable barracks, 
each building to contain accommodation for 200 pri- 
vates and forty non-commissioned officers, with ample 
mess-room, at a cost of 6/. per head ; officers’ quarters 
in barracks, at 10/7. per head ; with each regiment a dis- 
pensary and hospital for forty patients,at 10/.per head; 
places of worship for 2,000 sittings, at 30s. per sitting.” 
A person at Thrapston, it is said, has invented a 
wonderful locomotive machine for warlike appliance. 
We should like to see it at work before founding even 
a glimpse of hope on promises such as those ascribed 
to it.. That locomotive engines worked by some 
simple or manageable power, and capable of progres- 








sion without rails, might be made of vast use in war, 
however, one cannot doubt ; and, perhaps, inventive 
genius may be stimulated by the aspect of affairs to 
the realization of such means. It is a curious fact, 
that the Russians are said to dread some such result, 
on the part of England, as the invention of tremen- 
dous and overwhelming engines of war ; and this fact 
corroborates our idea that the Czar himself is probably 
more alarmed at the news of our cannon-ball-defying 
iron floating batteries, now in course of construction, 
than at any one thing we have yet done, or shown our 
determination todo, against him. And since thegreatest 
power of this country is its power of mechanism, why 
should not that tremendous and inexhaustible power 
be now called forth to the very uttermost for the 
re-establishment of lasting peace and international 
justice. Tokens are ever and anon turning up of the 
approach of such a final appeal to mechanical power. 
The most recent we have heard of is the application of 
machinery to the formation of offensive weapons, or 
parts of weapons, hitherto made by hand. Machines 
have also been quite recently invented for the forma- 
tion of cartridge-cases, and the war has even stimu- 
lated the druggists to the invention of machines for 
preparing plaster for wounds, &. We should not 
wonder even to hear of machines for multiplying 
machines, wherewith to meet some crying demand 
for warlike weapons, if peace be not soon re-esta- 
blished. On reference to the influence of cannon- 
balls on the resistive strength of stone fortifications, 
there is one point we have in vain expected to see 
discussed, namely, the reason why all the combined 
efforts of the broadsides of at least several war-ships 
were not concentrated upon one circumscribed spot 
of some one fortification, such as Fort Constantine. 
The walls, we were told, of the several forts were 
peppered ali over with cannon-balls; but we have 
seen nothing to indicate that anything like a com- 
bined effort was in any case made to batter in one 
definite and limited spot, say about the centre of the 
walled surface opposite the ships engaged. Had one 
decided gap been thus opened, would not a continu- 
ance of the same concentrated effort, especially if 
directed on the mass of wall surrounding the gap, 
have very soon enlarged its dimensions, and destroyed 
the whole as a defensible fortification ? 











THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Tris recorded in the Bui/der of the 6th instant, that 
‘The foundation-stone (of St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool) was laid on the 28th June, 1838.” As regards 
the present building this is a mistake. A foundation- 
stone for an intended St. George’s Hall was laid, 
but not on the site of the present structure; that is, 
not beneath any of the walls nor within any portion 
of the existing building. St.George’s Hall, as it now 
stands, has no foundation-stone, the whole resting on 
brickwork; and, in company with Mr. Elmes, I set 
the first brick in the year 1841, there being no form 
nor ceremony of any kind, not even a notice of the 
event in any local paper. ‘There is thus in Liverpool 
the anomaly of a “foundation-stone,” with its 
engrossed scroll, engraved plate, coin of the realm, &c. 
having no building over it ; anda building of the same 
name as the one intended to have been erected, but 
of greater magnificence, having no “ foundation-stone” 
beneath it. To remove the existing stone will not 
put matters right, as all the dates and particulars 
will be incorrect. If the Buct/der notices these facts, 
the Architectural Society of Liverpool will probably 
take the question up and settle it one way or other. 

R. R. 





HINTS ON CHURCH BUILDING. 


Now-a-Days, when churches are generally built 
complete in all points at once, the funds available 
seldom permit of much or any enrichment. 

In the middle ages the erection of a church com- 
monly extended over a lengthened period, and conse- 
quently (perhaps) we find them very much more 
elaborate as to their details than those of modern 
date. 

Might not the example of our ancestors be bene- 
ficially followed in some measure, by all parts of an 
edifice which are susceptible of ornamentation being 
left in the “rough” until means can be procured for 
carrying on or completing the work? Visible pro- 
gress would be made year after year, for there are 
few but would gladly increase the beauty of the Lord’s 
House by causing a boss, a corbel, capital, spandrel, 
or even a single square of diaper-work, to be carved 
at their expense, and most persons would contribute 
a small sum yearly for the adornment of their 
church. 

Most monumental tablets, whether inside or on the 
outside of a church, are a disfigurement, as customarily 
placed and designed at present, but tcey might be- 
come subservient to the decoration by occupying cer- 














tain positions, or assuming certain forms : for instance, 





a simple inscription might be cut in a canopied niche, 
or on a panel of an arcade, on condition of the niche 
and part of the arcade being carved according to the 
design of the architect of the church. Thus an arcade 
might be carried round the church internally and 
externally, and each: buttress might carry on its face 
acanopied niche with a modest inscription (not one, - 
enumerating half a hundred virtues, not known to be 
possessed so long as the person commemorated was. 
alive) : indeed there would be no difficulty to a skilful 
architect, in making each stone of the building, while 
serving as a memorial, conduce to its adornment. 
Painted windows are happily taking the place of 
costly mausoleums. Let the public perceive that the 
erection of the tower, spire,—the gift of bells, font, 
pulpit, reading-desk, lectern, reredos, the wood-work 
or metal-work of the church, the roof, screen, altar- 
rails, organ, colouring of walls or roof, sedilia, &c. 
form an equally suitable mediam for keeping a 

in the remembrance of the living, as a po 
monument with urns, torches, weeping angels, and 
other lugubrious accessories—and we should,not have 
our churches, generally, so disfigured, nor so bare, 
and destitute of ornament. 

The adoption of this suggestion, to leave the com-_ 
pletion of a church for future years to effect, would, 
in course of time, give us more beautiful churches, 
and would be of much real benefit to architects, since 
it would permit them to give greater play to their. - 
fancy than the terms of their usual commission—to 
produce “the largest church at the least 7 
cost ’’—permit. W. S. My 








fHiscellanea. 


Rattway Sratistics.—From a return recently 
issued from the Board of Trade, it appears that the 
length of railway line open in England and Wales on 
31st December, 1853, was 5,811 miles; and on 30th 
June, 1854, it was 5,965. The number of first-class 
passengers carried for the half-year ending 30th June, 
1854, was 5,615,819; second-class, 15,512,133; 
third-class, 9,763,290; parliamentary class,11,087,121; 
holders of periodical tickets, 9,605 ; making a total of 
passengers carried, 41,987,969. The receipt for 
passengers was, for first-class, 1,106,084/.; second- 
class, 1,304,547/.; third class, 385,088/.; parlia- 
mentary-class, 655,613/.; while for the holders of 


| periodical tickets the receipt was 71,186/.; giving a 


total receipt (including 10,8377. excess fares, tolls, 
&e.) of 3,533,4527. The receipt from horses, 
carriages, passengers, lnggage, octelle and mails, was 
413,2252.; from general merchandise, cattle, minerals, 
&c. 4,137,8987.; giving a grand total of 8,084,4757. 
The money expended by various railway companies in 
obtaining Acts of Parliament, &. has been somethin 
quite extraordinary, and might itself have almost paid 
the cost of a line of railway from the Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s House. Not to go so low as any- 
thing like a mere 50,0007. we find by this return 
that the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour 
Valley Company expended in obtaining Acts of 
Parliament, &c. 71,776/. ; the Dublin and Drogheda, 
63,5697. ; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 135,044/., ; 
Lancaster and Carlisle, 80,890/.; Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, and Carlisle, 94,0007.; Northern 
and Eastern, 73,6762. ; Shropshire Union, 83,9677.! 
Waterford and Limerick, 80,756/.; West Cornwall, 
68,594/.; and Cornwall, 129,147/.! Glasgow and 
South-Western, 175,804/.! Eastern Union, 224,385/. !! 
London and South-Western, 260,819/.!!! Great 
Northern, 683,0527. !!1!! 

Artists’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONI.— 
These conversazioni—late “ the artists,’”’—are to be 
held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s-street, on the 
evenings of the 18th inst. 15th proximo, 15th March, 
and 19th April. Various honorary members have of 
late been elected, and endeavours are being made to 
increase the attractiveness of the meetings and extend 
their usefulness. 

Tae Watt Inst:tution Crus, at EDINBURGH.— 
The first meeting of this new club was lately held at 
Edinburgh. It has béen got up in connection with 
the Watt Institution and School of Arts in that city. 
Its objects are,—to do honour to the memory. of 
Watt, by a festive celebration of the anniversary of his 
birth, being the 19th day of January,—to promote 
the interests of the Bdinburgh School of Arts, by 
members inducing other young men to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the institution.—and to pro- 
vide a fund for the purchase of prizes, to be com 
for by students of the school, at the close of the 
winter session. The club is intended to comprise all 
who are or have been students of the Edinburgh 
School of Arts. The only payment exigible under 
the rules and regulations appears to be an annual fee 
of one shilling, which we should fear will form too, 
small a fund for prizes, or even for the mere suste-, 
nance of the club, itself, from that lapse to which 
inanition of this kind is but too apt to lead. The 
design is a laudable one, and it merits success. 
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SHEFFIELD ScuooLt or Design CoMPETITION.— 
The advertisement for plans and estimates for the 
building of the School of Design has been so well 
responded to (according to the Sheffield Independent), 
that more than 100 have been sent in. The examina- 
tion of them occupies so fully the time of the council 
and the principal of the school, that it has been found 
necessary to defer for a fortnight the usual time of 


opening. 

Ren Umows~The subscribers to the Liverpool 
Art-Union assembled on Tuesday in last week, to 
ballot for the prizes of the year. The chair was 
taken by the mayor. From the report, it appeared 
that the amount subscribed during the present year 
was little more than half the amount of last year. 
The financial statement showed subscriptions amount- 
ing to 348/. 10s. 6d.; expenses, 19/. 14s. 2d.; leav- 
ing 8237. 16s. 4d. to be divided in twenty-six prizes, 
as follows, namely, one of 50/. one of 30/7. one of 254. 
two of 20/. three of 15/. eight of 10/. ten of 5/. and 
one of 3/.——The annual meeting of the subscribers 
to the Royal Birmingham and Midland Counties Art- 
Union was held on Thursday in last week, at Bir- 
mingham. Alderman Ratcliff occupied the chair. 
The report congratulated the subscribers upon the 
success of their operations since the last annual meet- 
ing. The sum distributed last year was 315/. This 
year the gross amount of subscriptions is 362/. 5s. ; 
The committee recommended that the amount should 
be divided into twenty-three prizes, namely, one 50/. 
one 80/. two 25/. two 20/. three 15/. seven 104. 
seven 5/. 

THe Evecrric Ligut aT WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE. 
~—In consequence of our suggestion, Dr. Watson, of 
the Electric Power Light and Colour Company, has 
entered into arrangements with the Government 
authorities for applying this novel agency in aid of 
the operations now in progress for the erection of the 
new bridge at Westminster, and it is now nightly 
used in conjunction with Chappuis’s reflector. We 
learn that the patentee has contracted to light Chelsea- 
— the same means, and we understand that 
Mr. Whitmarsh, of Paris, has obtained the permission 
of the Emperor of the French to fix one of these 
illuminators at the Rond Point, to light up the grand 
avenue of the Champs Elysées during the forthcom- 
ing Exposition in that capital. 

ANUFACTURERS CrRcuLaRS.—It has often oc- 
curred to me that the profession and manufacturers 
would be much benefited, if the latter were, by mutual 
arrangement, to publish their illustrated trade lists on 
paper of one uniform size, so that the former could 
bind them as they accumulate, and so preserve them 
for reference; but now they are upon sheets of all 
imaginable dimensions, and their awkwardness causes 
their destruction. I think the full size octavo would 
suffice for all trades and wares.—R. 

ImprovED DWELLINGS AND WoRKMEN’s Home 
AT WoLVERHAMPTON.—Pending the establishment of 
a local association, not yet in action, Mr. G. Skey, 
one of its promoters, has had erected, on his own 
account, five dwelling-houses for working men, and 
also a workmen’s home, the latter capable of accom- 
modating twenty-four persons, besides a superinten- 
dent. The buildings, which have been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Banks, of that town, architect, 
are contiguous, and occupy the corner of a new street 
leading from Brick-kiln-street to St. Mark’s-street. 
Their exterior, according to the local Chronicle, is 
rather of an ornamentel character. The rent for 
each of the five houses is 3s. 6d. a week, and at this 
rent, it is said, they will make a good return for the 
outlay. The “ Workmen’s Home” constitutes a 
portion of the same buildings. 

ExporTaTION OF CEMENT.—The Privy Council 
have revoked their order of the 30th of November 
last, to prohibit the exportation of Blue Lias, Port- 
land Cement, and other articles commonly used in 
the manufacture of marine cement, to any place north 
of Dunkirk. 


Tue Troven Tramway.—Weall have been read- 
ng of the difficulty with which the land-carriage in 
he Crimea is conducted. A railway is a permanent 

construction, not capable of being removed. Wh 
could not the trough rail be introduced? it would be 
simply flat sheets of iron curved at the sides like a 
house-pipe, from 4 to 6 feet long, and rest on the mad 
without a. on Sycanes the wheels of heavy car- 
riages could run with comparative facility ; they could 
be taken up when matin an laid ot te 
A e of dozen of these rails, and a fatigue party to 
take them up as soon as the wheels had gone over 
them, and p in front, would easily remove the 
heaviest ordnance to any place it might be required : 
in ra, arse hard ground, little stones might be 
put to keep them true in the balance. They might 
with advantage be used at home at a field-gate : where 
the traffic has made ruts or honey-pots, little 
holes could be punched in them to let the rain water 
through. 





THE BUILDER. 


AccEss TO THE NEW LONDON CATTLE-MARKET. 
—The new cattle-market, at Islington, is drawing 
near completion, Convenient approaches to it for the 
thousands that will have to attend it on business 
should be the next serious consideration, There are 
but two roads from which there will be direct access 
to the market, viz. Maiden-lane on the west, and the 
Caledonian-road on the east. Now, if you drawa 
line from the market in Maiden-lane to Paddington, 
and from thence take a circle southwards to Brixton, 
and from thence draw a line to the New-road, at the 
corner of Penton-street, you will have an area con- 
taining the greatest population about London, and 
for the thousands that will have to attend the new 
market, the means of access to it are few and incon- 
venient. Any one acquainted with this neighbour- 
hood will, I am sure, see the necessity (if accident is 
to be prevented), of diverting some of the additional 
traffic from this point, viz. King’s-cross. Those 
coming to Penton-street can go along that street, 
and turning down any of the streets beyond Copen- 
hagen-street, get into the Caledonian-road, nearly 
opposite the market. To relieve the crash of vehicles 
at King’s-cross, there are three great openings 
towards the Caledonian-road, that can be made ata 
trifling expense, and at the same time be a great im- 
provement and ornament to the neigabourhood : Ist, 
to connect Gray’s-inn-lane with the Caledonian-road, 
by pulling down about six miserable tenements in 
Chad’s-row and the New-road, at the bottom of 
Gray’s-inn-lane. This would make a straight road, or 
nearly so, from Holborn to the new market; 2nd, to 
throw down the railings and wall at the end of 
Cumming-street, and thus connect the road on each } 
side, which would give another access to the Caledo-' 
nian-road, straight from Pentonville-hill; and, 3rd, 
to throw down the railings and wall at the end of 
Rodney-street, and connect the road on each side, 
which would give another and still more direct access 
to the Caledonian-road from Pentonville-hill. These 
would be ¢iree great improvements, and are much 
wanted.— A READER. 

Tue Liverpoo. TimBer Trape.—In his last 
monthly circular, Mr. Edward Chaloner says that the 
arrivals during the month from British America con- 
sisted of sixty vessels, 40,375 tons, against thirty- 
eight vessels, 29,724 tons, the corresponding month 
last}year. The arrivals during the year consisted of 
306,496 tons, against 805,119 tons in 1853. Red 
pine, from St. John, with cargo, has been sold at 
103d. per foot for small average. The better sizes of 
oak were sold by auction at 2s. 11d. per foot, and 
middling at 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. per foot. Small-sized 
elm, from Quebec, has been sold by auction, of 34-feet 
average, at 214d. per foot. Ash, with cargo, has 
been sold at 18d. per foot; retail, 17d. to 18d. per 
foot. Quebec deals, owing to their scarcity, have 
been sold by auction, first quality at 15/. 15s. to 
17/. 5s. per standard ; second quality at 12/. 7s. 6d. 
to 13/. 5s. per standard ; third quality at 9/. 2s. 6d. 
to 9/. 17s. 6d. per standard. The sales of mahogany 
end of last month exhausted the stock in Liverpool, 
excepting curls. There are abundant and very varied 
arrivals from City St. Domingo and Honduras, The | 
arrivals of Bultic fir timber during the month consisted 
of four vessels, 887 tons, against twenty-nine vessels, 
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ImproveD. DWELLINGS FOR THE Working 
Cuiasses in Scortanr.—Mr. Dunlop, the member 
for Greenoek, has given notice of a Bill to be intro. 
duced in the ensuing session, to facilitate the erection 
of dwelling-houses for the wcrking-classes of Scotland, 


Roman Remains aT Ipswich.—A tesselated pave. 
ment and foundations of walls have been discovered 
in a field not far from the village of Whitton. The 
pavement is of varied pattern, and in fair preserva, 
tion. Various conerete foundations have been dis- 
covered in the field, all of them, it is said, decidedly 
of Roman work, and some of them 7 feet wide. . Vast 
quantities of Roman bricks have recently been dug 
out. 

Weymouth MARKET-HOUSE.—With reference to 
the fall of a portion of the new market-house at Wey- 
mouth, we have received various long statements, and 
also MS. reports of proceedings of the Weymouth 
town-council. As, however, we do not see what pre. 
cise point is made out by these documents, unless it 


eatering further into the subject for the present. 
ConsuMPTION oF SMoKE.—There is an apparatus 
fixed in my neighbourhood which certainly does not 
meet the requirements of the Act; indeed, I should 
not have known there was such a contrivance had one 
of the men not told me, the street being filled with 
smoke in the old way. I suppose it depends a good 
deal on the stoker, in every case that I have to 
do with it depends more upon him than anything 
else; indeed, we make a rule, having so many of them, 
to give a premium to those who do most work with 
the least coal. The great secret of making the most 
of fuel is a thin fire and as many openings as 
possible for oxygen, and that heated to as high a 
degree as possible without robbing the fire. In the 
arrangement I have used in all our furnaces for 
upwards of six years, and never in one instance 
known them to fail, there is a fire bridge of cast- 
iron, with ribs on the back; the top part is full of 
small holes, which divides the air into a jet: there 
is a fire door, with a number of thin slits in it, 
with a sliding cover: inside of the door is a piece 
of sheet-iron, rivetted at top, so that the air in 
getting to the furnace is rendered hot, and keeps the 
stoke-hole perfectly cool.—J. W. 
Comrort IN CuurcHES.—Allow me to call the 
attention of ecclesiastical architects to the following 
facts which have been brought under my knowledge ; 
—A small church was built a few years since at a 
village in Buckinghamshire, and when completed was 
found to be totally unprovided with means for warm- 
ing : a stove was therefore provided with a descending 
flue carried into a drick shaft built for the purpose on 
the outside of the church, with an elegant cowl at its 
summit. This was found insufficient for the purpose, 
and smoked to a fearful degree. It has therefore 
been lately superseded by another stove, with an as- 
cending flue consisting of 13 yards of iron-piping, 
which is carried from the stove in the middle of the 
church through a “lancet ’’ window, and rises several 
feet above the eaves of the roof on the outside. The 
effect on the architecture of the edifice may be easily 
conceived. Another church was erected about three 
years ago in the same county, and only a few miles 
from the above mentioned. This church, although 





9,607 tons same month last year. The sales are in 
small quantities from the yard at 18d. per foot, for 
middling quality. 

MAHOGANY AND RosEwoop SALES AT BIRKEN- 
HEAD.—Several cargoes of Honduras mahogany sold | 
recently at prices averaging from 4d. to 1s. 2d. per 

foot; St. Domingo from 53d. to 5s. 11d. per foot ; 

and Rio rosewood from 12/. to 137. 5s. per ton. Some 
Bahia rosewood sold from 8/. to 117. 5s. per ton, and | 
Honduras at 6/. per ton. 

Louis THE FourTEENTH’s BUILDING EXPENSES. 

—A curious document is reported to have been lately 

found amongst the papers of a rich Versailles trades- 

man, recently deceased. This document is an account 

of the building expenses incurred by Louis the Four- | 
teenth, under Mansard. The account is drawn up by 

Marimer, a clerk in the architect’s employ. The | 
following items are adduced :—Versailles, Marly, and 

dependencies, 116,238,893 livres; Saint Germain, 

6,155,551 livres; Fontainebleau, 2,775,746 livres ; | 
Chambord, 1,225,701 livres; Louvre and Tuileries, 
10,008,969 livres; Observatory, 725,174 livres ; 
Invalides, 1,718,382 livres; PlaceVendome, 2,062,699 
livres; Canal de Languedoc, 7,736,555 livres ; Gobe- 
lins, &c. 3,645,943 livres; on account of manufac- 
tures, 1,979,990 livres : total 158,000,000 livres, or 
upwards of six millions sterling. 

VatvuE or Property azout Lincoun.—The sale | 
of 170 acres of land at Washingborough and Heigh- | 
a. took place lately at prices regarded as remark- 
ably 





low, considering the sen yr state of agri- 
culture. 9a. 1r. 29p. of land, with two cottages, were 
purchased for 480/. “A magnificent house” and 


nearly $1 acres of land went for 1,900/. The lowest 





Army and Navy Club. §FrepERick Witson, 


price of land per acre was about 35/. 


built under the direction of one of the most eminent 
church architects, was unprovided with means of 
warming, and consequently a stove-pipe may now be 
seen projecting out of an elegant “‘ decorated ” win- 
dow, destroying both the external and internal beauty 
of a well-designed edifice. Similar cases are of almost 
daily occurrence. Critics in general are too apt to 
throw the blame of all this disfigurement upon the 
parties immediately concerned in perpetrating it; 
but does not the blame really rest on the designer of 
the church, who omits what is essential to the com- 
fort of the congregation throughout a large portion of 
the year, and thereby compels them to take refuge in 
Dissenting chapels, rather than risk being laid on a 
sick bed with colds, rheumatism, or other complaints 
incident upon sitting for hours in a room at_a tem- 
perature only a few degrees above that of an ice-well ? 
E. W. T. 








TENDERS 
For completing houses in Priory- West Brompton, 
Mr. Godwin, architect. sed _emacnina 





by. aE ae ae £3,641 0 0 
Locke and Nesham .................5 3,470 0 0 
Hayward and Nixon aus Bj 00 
Hayne, Brothers .... 3,396 0 0 
Symonds, E. 0. ........ . 2,449 0 0 
Southgate and Potter............... 2,400 0 0 
Delay, Charles ..25...........000000000 2,259 0 0 
For a new stone front and alterations, at 24, Billiter 


street, City, for Mr. Clark. Mr. D. A. Cobbett hitect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Curtis, hg sai 











Freeman 21,918 17 4 
Netter Wiislenshothertsnscten stanenange — R. 0 
O' Setiiebetaiudiiitlaxtecesteniegias i 0 0 
Howard 1,450 0 0 
ill » 1,204 0 
Ashby and Horner (accepted)... 1,196 0 0 








be to hurt the feelings of individuals, we refrain from 
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